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CHAPTER  ONE 

The  Internet  in  All  of  Us 


IN  1604  THE  ASTRONOMER  JOHANNES  Kepler  gave  the  first 
correct  explanation  of  the  workings  of  the  eye,  using  insights 
from  his  experiments  with  the  newly-invented  telescope.  The 
example  shows  that  the  devices  that  we  invent  have  often  helped  us 
to  explain  the  natural  world.  When  information  technology  came  into 
general  use  in  the  1960s,  psychologists  began  to  explain  some 
characteristics  of  the  brain  by  comparing  it  to  a  computer.  These 
technological  analogies  can  never  capture  the  fuU  complexity  of 
nature,  but  they  improve  our  ability  to  explain  it. 

If  s  time  to  update  our  model  of  the  brain.  In  the  last  couple  of 
decades,  researches  in  archaeology,  anthropology  and  psychology 
have  shown  that  human  beings  evolved  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  group  than  previously  thought.  Brain  si2e,  for  example,  seemed 
to  expand  with  the  size  of  the  group.  It  has  now  become  common  to 
refer  to  the  brains  within  an  early  human  group  as  a  ‘distributed 
mind’.  The  theme  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  useful  to  imagine  that  the 
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human  brain  did  not  evolve  as  a  stand-alone  computer,  but  rather  as 
a  component  of  a  human  communications  internet. 

How  would  we  benefit  from  this  comparison?  For  a  start,  recent 
history  shows  that  internet  connectedness  makes  computers  more 
vulnerable  to  accidental  or  deliberate  interference.  We  can  therefore 
explore  whether  ‘the  internet  of  human  brains’  shares  some  of  these 
additional  vulnerabilities.  Using  the  latest  discoveries  about  the 
conditions  under  which  humans  evolved,  and  understanding  the 
properties  of  the  internet,  we  can  see  why  natural  selection  chose  this 
configuration.  We  can  also  see  how  nature  cut  some  corners,  as  it 
often  does,  to  achieve  the  benefits  that  the  20th  century  artificial 
internet  was  designed  to  achieve.  It  becomes  clear  how  natural 
selection’s  compromises  left  us  vulnerable  in  our  new  environment. 


My  involvement  with  the  modern  artificial  internet  began  in  1976. 
Twenty  years  before  the  experimental  Arpanet  technology  was 
adapted  for  public  use,  the  world’s  first  commercial  internet  was 
relaying  electronic  passenger  bookings  between  terminals  around  the 
world  and  a  dozen  scattered  airline  reservation  computers.  The 
network  belonged  to  the  airlines’  joint  venture,  Societe  Internationale 
de  Telecommunications  Aeronautiques  (SITA).  It  was  not  widely 
publicised  at  the  time  because  the  telephone  companies  were 
‘statutory  monopolies’,  and  users  were  not  allowed  to  share  circuits 
among  themselves  in  an  internet.  A  special  exemption  was  allowed 
to  the  world’s  state-owned  airlines,  but  it  was  kept  secret  to  prevent 
other  commercial  organisations  from  demanding  the  same  rights.  It 
wasn’t  until  1983,  when  the  US  Justice  Department  broke  up  AT&T 
for  abusing  its  monopoly,  that  other  organisations  could  share 
circuits.  The  same  liberalisation  did  not  arrive  in  Britain  until  1989. 

What  do  we  mean  by  an  internet?  It  is  necessary  to  define  this 
generic  term  to  show  that  natural  selection  created,  in  the  unique  case 
of  humans,  a  species  interconnected  in  the  same  way  as  today’s  online 
community.  The  word  ‘internet’  means  a  communications  network 
connecting  multiple  independent  entities.  This  distinguishes  it  from 
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an  intranet  which  is  a  network  connecting  the  different  sites  of  the 
same  organisation.  By  the  time  these  terms  came  into  use,  either  type 
of  network  was  assumed  to  use  modern  communications  technology 
and  architecture.  These  modern  features  include  breaking  up  long 
messages  (packet  switching),  using  multiple  alternative  routes  for 
reliability,  the  ability  to  reach  any  other  user  by  connecting  to  any 
arbitrary  point  on  the  network,  and  error  detection  after  reassembling 
a  message  at  the  destination.  AU  these  were  present  in  the  1970s  SITA 
network,  even  though  the  word  internet  was  not  yet  in  use.  They  are 
also  present  in  nature’s  human  internet. 

Our  design  team  included  an  accountant,  a  software  engineer,  a 
mathematician,  and  an  air  transport  expert.  We  also  relied  on  advice 
from  BBN,  the  company  that  was  operating  the  experimental 
Arpanet.  Our  mathematician  Jacques  Van  der  Steen  and  I  worked  on 
the  problem  of  predictive  routing  in  the  new  network:  how  could  a 
switch  automatically  choose  the  best  remaining  route  within 
milliseconds  of  discovering  that  the  better  ones  were  faulty  or 
congested?' 

Jacques  and  I  had  been  almost  inseparable  for  a  while,  and  his 
early  death  from  leukaemia  was  a  life-changing  blow  to  many  people. 
We  had  been  reemited  at  the  same  time;  I  was  a  bachelor  from 
London  and  Jacques  had  come  to  Paris  from  Provence,  temporarily 
on  his  own  while  his  wife  wound  up  their  affairs  there.  He  took 
charge  of  my  introduction  to  French  culture,  from  food  and  wine  to 
politics  and  philosophy.  He  recommended  a  book  by  the  Nobel 
Prizewinning  biochemist  Jacques  Monod:  Hasard  et  la  Necessite. 

This  was  the  origin  of  my  lifelong  interest  in  what  was  then  called 
theoretical  biology  but  might  now  be  included  in  behavioural 
ecology.  For  the  next  four  decades,  I  followed  the  emerging  scientific 
research  into  the  logic  of  evolution,  a  hobby  that  suited  my  technical 
bent. 

The  discoveries  of  the  new  millennium  about  human  evolution 
confirmed  that  individuals  evolved  under  the  influence  of  a  tightly- 
knit  social  group.  A  turning  point  in  science,  for  me,  came  when 
Richard  Dawkins  in  2006  retracted  his  1976  statement  that  “we  are 
born  selfish”.  This  unusual  turnaround  by  a  leading  scientist 
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confirmed  a  new  consensus  that  most  previous  scientific  thinking  on 
human  evolution  needed  updating.  In  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge, 
it  was  not  hard  for  someone  who  had  grown  up  with  the  early 
internet  to  see  the  parallels  between  the  evolution  of  that  technology 
and  the  evolution  of  the  early  human  group.  I  had  by  that  time  left 
my  technological  career  behind  and  had  become  a  social  historian.  It 
seemed  a  good  time  to  explore  the  role  of  the  ‘internet  of  human 
brains’  in  history. 

None  of  the  new  scientific  knowledge  conflicts  with  the  basic 
Darwinian  mechanism  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  There  is  no 
implication  that  natural  selection  operated  at  a  group,  rather  than  an 
individual,  level.  The  new  insight  is  that  the  early  human  social  group 
was  a  powerful  environment,  like  the  climate,  that  individuals  of  the 
species  had  to  adapt  to.  This  helps  to  resolve  the  most  difficult 
evolutionary  puzzle:  how  humans  began  to  use  speech. 

Scientists  are  stiU  debating  why  natural  selection  went  to  so  much 
trouble  to  evolve  our  speech  capability.  Humans  use  speech  to  tell 
falsehoods  as  well  as  the  tmth,  so  its  survival  value  has  seemed 
doubtful.  Some  have  even  questioned  whether  language  is  the 
product  of  natural  selection  at  all,  proposing  that  it  might  have 
arrived  as  a  single  one-off  mutation,  for  good  or  evil.^  This  hypothesis 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  archaeological  record  which  shows  many 
incremental  changes  to  human  physiology  that  improve  the  ability  to 
speak.  Some  of  these  changes  are  downright  dangerous,  such  as 
modifications  to  the  larynx  which  increase  the  risk  of  choking.  The 
survival  value  of  language  would  have  to  be  enormous  for  natural 
selection  to  have  made  such  difficult  trade-offs. 

One  hypothesis  from  Steven  Pinker  hints  at  a  potential  solution 
to  the  riddle  of  dangerous  speech.  He  says  that  any  humans  who  were 
credulous  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  what  we  might  now  call  ‘fake 
news’  would  be  eliminated  in  the  struggle  for  survival  and  would  fail 
to  reproduce  their  gullible  genes.  This  would  suggest  that  many 
humans  may  have  died  from  gullibility  during  the  two  million  years 
of  our  evolution.  There  is  some  archaeological  support  for  this, 
because  the  brain  does  appear  to  have  enlarged  in  an  area  which 
enables  us  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  received  information.  This 
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faculty  is  Theory  of  Mind,  an  ability  to  recognise  bias,  and  is  described 
in  Chapter  3. 

Nevertheless,  humans  in  the  modern  world  do  not  display  a  well- 
developed  resistance  to  lies  or  bias.  For  example,  one  of  the  few 
things  that  everyone  can  agree  on,  whatever  their  spiritual  beliefs,  is 
that  most  humans  are  seriously  deluded  in  their  belief  in  other,  false, 
religions.  This  belief  that  others  are  deluded  is  not  trivial  because  it  is 
frequendy  used  to  justify  mass  murder.  If  it  is  tme,  therefore,  that 
nature  gave  us  a  way  to  distinguish  lies  from  truth,  the  mechanism 
has  clearly  been  hacked  by  some  cultural  development.  This  has  been 
widely  recognised  and  encapsulated  in  the  saying  that  we  are  living  in 
a  ‘post-tmth’  or  ‘post-factual’  society. 

Evolutionary  psychologists  agree  that  the  brain  has  limitations 
because  it  evolved  to  suit  an  environment  that  does  not  exist  today. 
So,  might  the  internet  of  human  beings  have  its  limitations  in  the 
modern  environment?  This  book  explores  the  vulnerabilities  of  our 
‘distributed  mind’,  what  caused  them,  and  what  will  be  their  cure. 


The  recent  recognition  of  the  post-tmth  society  is  a  very  positive  step 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  it  is  a  new  phenomenon.  The  post- 
truth  society  began  to  take  over  humanity  around  six  thousand  years 
ago.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  that  the  cause  was  a  change  in  Earth’s 
climate  far  more  extensive  than  the  climate  change  that  we  are 
experiencing  today.  The  change  left  the  human  brain  vulnerable  to 
hacking  because  it  had  evolved  under  the  influence  of  a  very  different 
climate  and  geology,  and  could  not  evolve  further.  The  date  marks 
the  foundation  of  controlling  religion,  but  religion  is  one  of  the 
effects,  not  the  cause,  of  this  vulnerability.  The  following  chapters 
will  describe  the  cause  and  show  that  a  cure,  now  that  the  ‘post-tmth’ 
symptoms  have  been  widely  acknowledged,  is  on  the  way. 

Chapter  2  describes  the  latest  research  showing  how  early  humans 
evolved  a  distributed  mind  and  a  cooperative  physiology  under  the 
stress  of  an  extraordinarily  hostile  environment. 
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Chapter  3  shows  how  the  human  group  structure,  with  its  many 
independent  information  transmission  paths,  enabled  the  brain  to 
correct  errors  and  bias  in  the  information  transmitted  between 
members.  The  human  internet  in  the  shape  of  the  Stone  Age  social 
group  represents  the  closest  we  have  so  far  come  to  reliable 
communication. 

Chapter  4  describes  how  sudden  changes  in  the  environment  led 
to  changes  in  human  relations  which  degraded  our  ability  to 
communicate. 

Chapters  5  through  7  describe  how  and  why  human  information 
processing  ability  continued  to  decline  over  many  centuries. 

Chapter  8  shows  how  we  will  adapt  to  correct  the  vulnerability 
and  make  the  internet  of  human  beings  secure  again.  The  critical  step 
is  for  people  to  begin  using  their  recendy-won  democratic  rights  for 
their  intended  purpose. 

Readers  who  do  not  want  to  read  about  the  latest  evolutionary 
research  might  skip  Chapters  1  to  4  or  even  pass  straight  to  the 
predictions  in  Chapter  8.  The  should  be  aware,  though,  that  dramatic 
advances  in  evolutionary  science  in  the  last  two  decades  have  not  yet 
entered  the  popular  literature.  Anyone  who  still  believes  that  humans 
evolved  on  the  African  savannah,  or  that  our  mating  behaviour  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  apes,  may  find  it  hard  to  follow  later 
chapters. 

We  should  not  be  too  surprised  or  alarmed  that  it  has  taken  so 
long  to  recognise  that  our  greatest  innate  gift  -  speech  -  is  not  well- 
designed  for  the  modern  environment.  Since  our  brain  finished 
evolving,  we  have  adapted  culturally  to  correct  many  shortcomings 
of  natural  selection.  In  the  history  of  humanity,  six  thousand  years  — 
only  three  hundred  generations  -  is  a  remarkably  short  adaptation 
delay. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

When  Nature  Grew  a  Brain 


UNTIL  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  21  ST  CENTURY 
anthropologists  believed  that  early  humans  had  a  relatively 
easy  life  in  the  Stone  Age.  They  relied  on  the  ‘savannah 
hypothesis’  to  describe  the  environment  in  which  humanity  evolved. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  first  humans  evolved  to  suit  African 
wide-open  spaces,  and  the  Stone  Age  was  much  like  today  except  that 
there  were  fewer  people  and  more  dangerous  animals.  The  first 
human  hunter-gatherers  were  mistakenly  thought  to  have  a  lifestyle 
like  those  who  existed  in  recent  memory.^ 

One  problem  that  anthropologists  faced  was  explaining  the 
enormous  size  of  the  human  brain,  which  is  costly  in  evolutionary 
terms  and  seems  over-engineered  for  a  relaxed  hunter-gatherer 
lifestyle.  Archaeological  measurements  showed  that  the  brain 
enlarged  as  our  ancestors  formed  larger  groups  and  hunted 
cooperatively.  But  ganging  up  to  bring  down  a  mammoth  does  not 
require  the  brainpower  and  level  of  cooperation  that  can  create  a 
hydrogen  bomb  or  build  and  fly  a  jumbo  jet.  Archaeologist  Tim 
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Taylor,  for  example,  in  The  Artificial  Ape  calculates  that  if  the  cheetah 
had  increased  its  speed  in  proportion  to  the  human  brain’s 
improvement  it  would  now  be  able  to  run  at  200  mph,  120  mph  faster 
than  needed  to  catch  its  fastest  prey.  The  arithmetic  behind  the  ‘200- 
mph  brain’  may  not  be  very  accurate,  but  you  get  the  idea.  It  is 
impossible  for  natural  selection  to  create  such  poindess  luxuries.  The 
brain  is  so  powerful  that  it  must  have  evolved  to  face  challenges  other 
than  those  facing  the  savannah-dweller.  With  hindsight,  a  clue  existed 
in  the  Inuit  craftsmanship  on  display  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
innovative  technology  that  these  people  developed  in  a  few 
generations,  to  cope  with  a  most  un-savannah-Uke  environment, 
shows  pure  genius  —  the  200-mph  brain  at  work.  The  Inuit 
colonisation  of  the  Arctic  happened  at  least  2000  generations  after 
the  archaeological  record  shows  that  the  brain  had  stopped  evolving.'^ 

It  was  the  recent  discovery  of  Stone  Age  climate  instability  that 
proved  the  savannah  hypothesis  to  be  as  wrong  as  could  be.  Life  on 
the  savannah  did  cause  humans  to  evolve  a  unique  ability  to  walk 
upright  for  long  distances  on  two  legs  (bipedalism).  But  the  large  and 
energy-hungry  brain  evolved  after  that,  in  a  more  demanding 
environment,  where  nothing  less  than  a  ‘distributed  mind’  would  do. 

Climate  change:  we’ve  been  there 

The  ultimate  cause  of  the  human  brain’s  rapid  evolution  was  the 
weather,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  strayed  from  the  climatically  stable 
equatorial  forests  where  the  other  apes  Uved. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  climate  endured  by  our  early  ancestors  was 
dramatically  increased  by  the  Greenland  Ice  Sheet  Project,  which 
began  in  1988.  Drilling  down  through  1 1 0,000  years  of  ice  formed  by 
repeated  snowfalls,  the  project  reached  bedrock  in  1993  after 
bringing  up  a  3-kilometre-long  ice  core  which  contained  a  detailed 
record  of  the  variations  in  the  weather  and  the  makeup  of  the 
atmosphere  during  that  time.  The  information  in  this  record 
astounded  scientists.  Analysis  of  the  ice  revealed  that  the  climate 
before  12,000  BP  (before  present  time)  was  much  more  erratic  than 
previously  thought,  with  icy  and  warm  spells  alternating  within  a  few 
years,  apparently  due  to  perturbations  in  the  earth’s  orbit.^  The  recent 
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extended  benign  climate  turns  out  to  be  unusual;  so  far  it  has  seen 
12,000  years  of  stability  following  a  period  at  least  a  hundred  times 
as  long  when  the  temperatures  seesawed  at  a  rate  that  makes  the  most 
alarming  predictions  of  modern  climate  change  look  trivial.  At  the 
end  of  the  short  Ice  Age  known  as  Younger  Dryas,  when  modern 
humans  had  already  spread  around  the  world,  average  temperatures 
rose  by  fifteen  degrees  centigrade  in  only  ten  years.'’  This  would  be 
like  England  turning  into  North  Africa  in  a  decade.  By  comparison, 
global  warming  increased  average  temperatures  by  less  than  one 
degree  in  the  whole  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  most  pessimistic 
prediction  is  for  an  increase  of  6.4  degrees  in  the  next  100  years. 

One  professor  of  environmental  science  wrote  lyrically  of  this 
new  discovery:  ‘some  data  are  so  sublime  that  they  completely 
transform  our  picture  of  the  world  ...  giving  us  a  stunningly 
surprising  picture  of  the  sort  of  world  in  which  our  cultural  system 
arose. Apart  from  the  significance  for  human  evolution,  this 
shocking  weather  record  kick-started  the  modern  climate  change 
debate,  because  it  revealed  that  our  planet’s  climate  is  fundamentally 
unstable.  For  our  purposes,  the  new  light  that  Stone  Age  climate  data 
sheds  on  human  evolution  means  that  almost  every  analysis  of  the 
subject  made  before  the  mid-1990s  needs  updating.  For  example, 
‘adaptation’,  in  the  sense  of  evolved  specialisation  for  a  particular 
ecological  niche,  may  have  been  in  many  cases  a  short-cut  to 
extinction  instead  of  the  optimal  long-term  survival  strategy  as 
previously  imagined.  Early  theories  of  evolutionary  psychology 
which  held  that  separate  functions  had  evolved  in  the  human  brain 
to  solve  specific  problems  have  now  been  questioned  in  the  light  of 
the  subsequent  discovery  that  specialisation  of  the  brain  might  not 
have  helped  our  survival  in  such  unpredictable  conditions.® 

Out  of  an  African  hell 

The  weather  in  which  our  species  grew  up  turns  out  have  been  even 
worse  than  revealed  in  the  worldwide  data  from  the  Greenland 
project,  because  our  birth  continent  had  its  own  special  version  of 
hell.  Africa’s  modern  torpid  climate  and  geology  bear  no  relation  to 
the  maelstrom  that  tormented  it  when  it  was  humanity’s  cradle. 
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Nowadays  all  the  volcanoes,  tsunamis,  earthquakes  and  floods  seem 
to  happen  on  other  continents,  but  for  two  million  years  they 
happened  in  Africa  as  freak  tectonic  and  climatic  conditions  due  to 
precession  (wobbling)  of  the  Earth’s  axis  of  rotation  made  the 
continent  resemble  the  set  of  an  endless  disaster  movie.®  It  was  not 
just  a  coincidence  that  Homo  sapiens  happened  to  be  born  in  such  a 
nasty  place  —  the  African  climate  created  us.  Extinctions  of  early 
hominin  (near-human)  variants  happened  with  such  frequency  that 
the  fossil  record  shows  that  the  holocaust  was  making  natural 
selection  work  overtime.  Having  ventured  too  far  from  the  more 
stable  equatorial  regions  humans  were  scattering  in  front  of  the  storm 
of  heat,  wind,  flood  and  ice,  trying  to  find  safe  havens.  There  was  an 
early  breakout  from  the  African  prison  nearly  two  million  years  ago, 
archaeologists  believe,  but  the  latest  research  indicates  that  nearly  all 
the  escapers  died.  Until  their  fate  came  to  light  scientific  attention 
had  been  focussed  on  the  ‘out  of  Africa’  migration;  now  that  it  seems 
certain  that  our  ancestors  spent  an  extra  million  years  trapped  on  that 
continent,  what  happened  ‘in  Africa’  has  become  a  new  focus  of 
research. 

This  new  research  reveals  that  earthquakes  pushed  up  a  bulge 
which  cracked  open  to  form  the  extraordinary  stmcture  which  we 
misleadingly  call  the  Rift  Valley.  It  is  not  really  a  valley  but  a  plain 
hung  between  two  narrow  three-mile  high  mountain  ranges.  The 
mountain  walls  acted  as  weather  barriers  creating  a  microclimate 
within  the  Rift.  But  these  barriers  switched  on  or  off  very  suddenly 
as  the  violence  of  the  weather  outside  rose  or  fell.  The  result  was  not 
one  but  many  successive  microclimates  within  the  Rift  as  a 
combination  of  the  continental  weather  and  the  21,000  year 
precession  cycle  repeatedly  flipped  the  mountain  barriers  on  and  off. 
By  coincidence,  the  duration  of  each  switching  event,  as  short  as  100 
years,  closely  matched  the  minimum  time  taken  to  produce  a  new 
human-like  variant  and  fix  it  by  reproduction.  This  newly-discovered 
‘pulsed  climate  variability’  in  the  Rift  means  that  it  would  be  better 
described  as  the  ‘womb’  rather  than  its  traditional  description  as  the 
‘cradle’  of  humanity. 

At  first  the  Rift  became  dry.  Savannah  replaced  the  forest,  and 
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apes  began  to  develop  bipedal,  upright-walking  varieties  that  could 
roam  long  distances  in  search  of  ground-based  foods.  Then  the 
microclimate  switched  to  wet  over  a  Utde  more  than  a  century;  lakes 
and  forests  reclaimed  the  Rift  and  drove  the  bipedal  creatures  out 
over  the  mountains  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Then  the  switch 
flipped  back  to  dry  and  sucked  some  of  the  bipedal  apes  back  in;  a 
few  thousand  years  later  another  century-long  transition  wiped  out 
most  of  these,  favouring  a  few  odd  mutations.  One  variant  had 
monstrous  jaws  that  could  eat  trees,  another  had  a  new  feature  which 
was  very  disadvantageous  in  a  stable  climate.  It  was  an  abnormally 
enlarged  brain  that  enabled  the  few  that  could  be  born  aUve  to  learn 
to  adapt  to  an  environment  other  than  that  in  which  they  were 
painfully  (for  their  mothers)  born.  Extremes  of  wet  and  dry  exceeded 
even  the  capacities  of  these  strange  monsters,  and  they  were  driven 
out  by  complete  submersion  of  the  Rift  in  a  giant  lake.  This  dried  out 
after  the  rain  barriers  switched  on  again,  treacherously  luring  some 
bipedal  varieties  back  in  . . .  over  and  over  again. 

The  key  fact  here  is  that  the  legs  (bipedaUsm)  evolved  to  suit  the 
savannah  before  the  brain  began  to  expand.’®  The  legs  then  allowed 
the  multiple  variants  formed  by  the  Rift’s  climate  changes  to  flee  into 
the  African  continent,  where  they  encountered  every  other  variety  of 
challenge  to  their  intelligence  and  flexibility.” 

Africa  is  vast,  comprising  one  fifth  of  the  world’s  land  mass.  For 
nearly  two  million  years  tiny  populations  of  refugees  fled  to  Africa's 
four  corners.  Their  isolation  in  ‘refugia’  meant  that  they  did  not 
interbreed.”  The  variants  died  out  one  by  one  until  they  were  reduced 
to  those  few  strains  that  could  not  only  learn  to  adapt  to  climate 
variability  but  could  also  share  their  knowledge. 

The  other  apes  were  never  stupid  enough  to  wander  into  the  Rift 
from  their  safe  but  geographically  tiny  and  overcrowded  forest 
habitat  where  the  climate  was  not  so  variable.  While  their  foolish 
Yiomo  cousins  let  themselves  be  caught  out  in  the  open  by  the 
maelstrom,  the  ancestor  apes  continued  to  fight  among  themselves 
for  the  Umited  resources  available  in  their  stable  but  crowded  habitat 
as  the  common  chimpanzee  stiU  does  today. 
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Born  to  help 

The  new  climate  data  shows  that  humanity  evolved  to  deal  with 
extraordinary  situations  that  never  arose  in  the  relatively  easy  life  of 
recent  and  well-documented  hunter-gatherers.  The  only  human 
variant  which  survived  the  unpredictable  Early  Stone  Age 
environment  did  so  because  it  abandoned  the  innate  sexual 
aggression  that  prevents  individuals  of  most  large-brained  species 
from  cooperating  with  each  other  to  the  fuU.  Once  early  humans  had 
broken  the  mould,  our  cooperation  began  to  deliver  survival 
advantage  generation  after  generation.  A  variant  which  was  more 
adapted  to  cooperation,  rather  than  to  one  specific  environment, 
reproduced  better  and  handed  on  its  improved  cooperative  traits. 

Today  we  are  saddled  with  that  evolutionary  breakthrough.  In  the 
short  12,000  years  since  the  end  of  the  turbulent  climatic  period  we 
have  not  been  able  to  lose  our  genetic  heritage  because  this  ultra¬ 
cooperative  human  nature  does  not  reside  in  any  single  organ  Uke  the 
brain.  The  design  of  our  long  legs,  short  gut,  white  eyeballs,  hairless 
bodies,  exaggerated  sexual  organs,  hidden  ovulation,  relative  size  of 
male  and  female,  and  countless  other  features  betray  a  design  that 
was  optimised  by  a  ruthless  process  of  selection  for  cooperation  in 
desperately  trying  circumstances.  It  is  a  design  that  has  produced 
bizarre  behaviour  in  the  modern  era,  including  a  tendency  to  be 
deluded  by  mass  media  and  a  willingness  to  do  anything  that  meets 
with  the  approval  of  a  group.  Nevertheless,  we  will  be  able  adapt  the 
design  to  modern  circumstances  -  but  only  once  we  understand  the 
impact  that  the  early  environmental  instability  had  on  our  evolution. 

The  first  signs  of  our  cooperation  are  arguably  the  earliest  tools, 
stone  flakes  which  have  been  dated  to  between  two  and  three  million 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  what  would  become  the  human  brain  had 
only  marginally  increased  in  size  compared  to  that  of  the  modern 
chimpanzee.  Not  long  after  this,  in  evolutionary  terms,  a  radical 
change  began  to  take  place  in  emerging  human  physique  which 
explains  why  our  behaviour  inevitably  became  cooperative  and  over- 
productive.  This  key  turning  point  came  when  natural  selection 
stopped  forcing  our  ancestors  to  fight  for  sex.  Scientists  only  recently 
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found  out  that  it  happened,  by  noticing  that  at  a  certain  point  the 
skeletons  begin  to  show  a  diminishing  difference  in  size  between 
male  and  femaled^  All  other  great  ape  species  except  the  bonobo 
chimpanzee  have  larger  and  more  powerful  males  and  the  accepted 
explanation  is  that  size  helps  them  to  get  more  sex  by  threatening 
violence  against  females  and  other  males. 

This  is  not  about  whether  modern  human  males  are  different 
mentally  or  physically  from  human  females,  or  more  prone  to 
aggression,  or  whether  they  compete  for  females,  or  whether  they  try 
to  dominate  each  other;  it  is  about  whether  the  usual  way  for  a 
primate  male  to  mate  is  to  use  or  to  threaten  physical  violence. 
Violent  competition  for  sex  means  that  bigger  and  more  aggressive 
males  reproduce  more  prolifically,  and  an  evolutionary  arms  race 
inevitably  results  in  which  males  get  bigger  until  some  other 
constraint  stops  them.  When  primates  sleep  in  trees,  there  is  a  limit 
to  how  big  the  male  can  grow;  gorillas  sleep  on  the  ground  and  their 
males  have  become  proportionately  much  larger  than  tree-sleeping 
apes.  The  size  difference  between  dated  male  and  female  skeletons 
shows  that  for  the  last  two  million  years  humans  have  been  going 
against  the  trend.  Men  today  remain  somewhat  bigger  and  stronger 
than  women  but  this  is  because  the  initial  size  difference  made  the 
male  the  natural  hunter  when  humans  began  to  provision  each  other 
and  to  divide  labour. 

The  natural  selection  that  operates  as  a  result  of  animals 
competing  for  mates  is  called  sexual  selection.  Psychologist  Geoffrey 
Miller’s  book  The  MatingMind,  published  in  2000,  was  one  of  the  first 
popular  accounts  of  how  sexual  selection  affected  human  evolution. 
It  is  only  since  then  that  the  reduction  in  sexual  size  differences  in 
humans  has  been  noticed,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  significance 
of  the  great  evolutionary  step  of  peaceable  mating  has  not  yet  been 
widely  recognised. 

We  think  of  natural  selection  as  such  a  beautiful  alternative  to 
Creationist  belief  that  we  talk  about  it  using  admiring  terms  such  as 
‘survival  of  the  fittest’,  ‘optimised’,  and  ‘adapted’;  in  reality  some  of 
its  surviving  ‘adapted’  products  are  about  as  inappropriate  as  you  can 
get.  The  common  chimpanzee  is  one.  Endowed  with  just  enough 
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brain  to  recognise  former  mates  and  individual  competing  males,  and 
with  Hmbs  that  can  hurt  but  rarely  kill  adults,  males  were  almost 
bound  to  evolve  monopolistic  sex,  dominance  hierarchies  based  on 
physical  bullying,  and  selective  infanticide.  The  price  for  dominant 
males  is  broken  cheekbones,  skulls  punctured  by  canine  teeth,  soft 
tissue  injuries,  and  wound  infections.  Their  masochistic  behaviour 
was  selected  because  it  delivers  a  return  on  investment  in  the  only 
currency  that  natural  selection  recognises  —  reproduction  of  the  same 
behaviour.  Other  mammal  species  are  caught  in  a  similar  trap,  like 
the  bull  elk  whose  life  is  short  and  miserable  because  of  his  huge 
anders.  Such  characteristics  often  have  Utde  relevance  to  the  business 
of  living;  the  common  chimpanzee  because  of  his  aggression  can 
pursue  the  occasional  small  monkey  and  tear  it  limb  from  limb,  but 
meat  is  not  an  important  part  of  its  diet.  To  say  that  their  violence 
ensures  the  ‘survival  of  the  fittest’  ignores  the  fact  that  big  anders  and 
innate  aggression  are  not  trying  to  obtain  the  reproduction  of  the 
animal;  they  are,  in  accordance  with  the  ‘selfish  gene’  rule,  obtaining 
the  reproduction  of  big  anders  and  aggression.  When  a  chimpanzee 
more  efficiendy  kills  all  the  infants  of  females  that  he  has  not  mated 
with,  without  showing  any  other  exceptional  abilities,  he  ensures  the 
reproduction  of  better  genes  for  selective  infanticide,  that’s  all. 

The  paradox  of  the  chimpanzee’s  situation  is  that  a  small 
increment  in  intelligence  might  not  help  the  survival  of  the  species. 
His  infanticide  works  to  a  rough-and-ready  rule  of  thumb:  by  sparing 
the  progeny  of  females  he  recognises  as  former  mates  he  will,  on 
average,  favour  his  own  genes  but  he  will  unintentionally  allow  some 
unrelated  ones  to  escape.  If  his  brainpower  improved  so  that  could 
recognise  and  exclusively  spare  his  own  children  his  strain  would 
probably  die  out  because  of  inbreeding.  Remarkably,  both  bonobo 
chimpanzee  and  human  have  escaped  from  this  trap. 

The  meek  inherit  the  Earth 

The  fact  that  our  remote  ancestors  escaped  the  legacy  of  innate 
physical  bullying  is  even  more  surprising  because  by  then  they  were 
already  sleeping  on  the  ground.  As  pointed  out  above,  other  ground- 
based  great  ape  males  grew  even  bigger  by  proportion  than  the 
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females;  male  gorillas,  for  example,  are  twice  as  big/'^  But  human 
males  and  females  grew  more  equal  in  size  when  they  adapted  to  life 
at  ground  level.  If  the  males  still  competed  instinctively  for  mates,  it 
was  now  on  the  basis  of  some  other  quality  that  did  not  involve 
terrorising  their  fellow  group  members. 

A  possible  explanation,  hinted  at  by  archaeologist  Tim  Taylor,  is 
that  the  use  of  tools  as  weapons  changed  the  course  of  human 
evolution  by  ending  the  ‘survival  of  the  brawniest’.  One  can  easily  see 
that  seeking  dominance  through  physical  bullying  might  not  be  a 
viable  strategy  once  every  member  of  the  group  had  access  to  lethal 
pointed  stones  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  One  only  has  to  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  the  common  chimpanzee  were  to  be 
genetically  modified  to  grow  a  machete  from  one  wrist.  After  a  few 
generations  the  breed  would  either  be  much  more  peaceful  or  extinct. 
Perhaps  bullying  was  eliminated  from  the  human  gene  pool  by  a 
holocaust  of  alpha  males  —  a  revenge  of  the  nerds  using  the 
newfangled  stone  blades.  There  are  other  possibilities.  Among  the 
common  chimpanzee’s  close  relative  the  bonobo,  according  to 
Richard  Wrangham,  male  bullying  is  controlled  by  females  ganging 
up  and  thrashing  the  culprits.  Wrangham  advances  another 
possibility  for  human  evolution:  that  a  cooperative  group  acted  to 
‘exclude  the  intolerant’  members;'^  this  might  have  led  to  selection 
against  physical  bullying  if  the  ostracised  bullies  found  life  shorter 
and  reproduction  harder  when  expelled  from  the  group. 

One  effect  of  a  dominance  hierarchy  based  on  innate  physical 
aggression  is  that  it  inhibits  other  types  of  behaviour  —  in  particular 
cooperation.  Some  classic  experiments  have  revealed  how  easily 
cooperation  can  emerge  when  innate  physical  aggression  is  curtailed. 

In  one  experiment  a  group  of  initially  wild  foxes  had  been 
selectively  bred  over  about  50  generations,  selecting  for  interbreeding 
those  in  each  generation  who  showed  less  fear  and  aggression 
towards  humans.  The  fox  farmers  found  that  when  they  looked  at 
and  pointed  towards  hidden  food,  the  non-fearful  selected  foxes 
went  to  the  food  but  normal  wild  foxes  did  not.'^’  This  is  an  intriguing 
result  because  the  foxes  had  been  neither  trained  nor  bred  to 
understand  human  commands  or  gestures.  They  had  only  been  bred 
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to  reduce  their  fear  of  and  aggression  towards  humans.  Elimination 
of  this  fear  and  aggression  therefore  removed  an  obstacle  to  a 
tendency  to  communicate  which  lies  dormant  in  every  creature. 

Another  demonstration  that  fear  and  aggression  might  block 
cooperation  was  illustrated  in  an  experiment  in  which  pairs  of 
chimpanzees  were  given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  food  only  if  both 
pulled  on  a  rope.  They  showed  reluctance  to  do  so  when  the  food 
was  easy  for  one  chimp  to  monopolise  and  squabbling  would  result.'^ 
This  shows  that  fear  of  conflict  modifies  chimp  behaviour.  This  very 
recent  experiment  was  inspired  by  the  new  discoveries  about  human 
cooperation,  and  in  other  experiments  in  the  series  it  was  found  that 
chimpanzees  can  be  far  more  cooperative  than  previously  thought  as 
long  as  conditions  are  arranged  that  neutralise  their  mutual  hostility 
over  food  and  sex.  They  quickly  learned  to  identify  which  of  their 
peers  were  better  at  cooperating.  An  animal  doesn’t  have  to  be  very 
smart  to  make  the  first  cooperative  move  and  then  to  learn  from  the 
beneficial  experience. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  dominance  hierarchies  based  on 
physical  bullying  actually  reduce  overt  aggression  by  ensuring  that 
everyone  ‘knows  their  place’.  While  tme  this  ignores  the  fact  that 
such  hierarchies  create  tension  within  a  group,  and  the  fear  of  conflict 
which  obstmcts  the  evolution  of  cooperative  behaviour.  This  comes 
across  very  clearly  in  these  recent  experiments,  which  show  that  once 
physical  bullying  for  sex  and  the  resulting  tension  died  out  in  humans, 
natural  selection  would  very  quickly  have  begun  to  select  physical 
features  such  as  increased  brain  size,  which  facilitates  unselfish 
behaviour  or  a  shorter  gut,  which  almost  compels  it  by  making  food¬ 
sharing  necessary. 

It  can  also  be  seen  from  the  non-human  examples  that  evolved 
behaviour  is  a  sort  of  jigsaw  puzzle  in  which  certain  common  patterns 
just  don’t  fit  together.  Physical  bullying  hierarchies  don’t  fit  well  with 
cooperative  behaviour  except  in  warfare  between  gangs.  In  contrast, 
some  obvious  and  easy-to-evolve  but  unrelated  patterns 
(‘behavioural  cliches’)  may  fortuitously  click  together  in  novel 
combinations.  An  example  may  be  the  human  tendency  to  pair¬ 
bonding.  Pair-bonding,  like  hierarchy,  is  an  organisational  stmcture 
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commonly  seen  in  physics  and  chemistry  as  well  as  biology.  But  it 
doesn’t  always  do  the  same  thing;  it  is  a  ‘behavioural  cUche’  which 
pops  up  in  many  situations  for  different  reasons.  Most  people 
probably  think  that  in  humans  it  evolved  because  of  its  advantages  in 
the  long-drawn-out  process  of  cooperatively  raising  children.  No 
doubt  these  advantages  are  the  reason  natural  selection  evolved  it  in 
some  animals,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  it  performs  those  functions 
in  humans. 

In  a  classic  study  of  behavioural  ecology,  Robin  Dunbar  has  found 
evidence  that  the  principal  payoff  of  pair-bonding  (‘besottedness’)  in 
humans  is  that  it  reduces  tension  in  the  group,  eliminating  sexual 
harassment  and  infanticide  by  males  which  would  otherwise  occur 
due  to  the  large  size  of  human  groups  and  their  habit  of  dispersing 
by  day  and  only  partially  coalescing  at  night.’*  The  study’s  calculations 
show  that  pair-bonding  aimed  purely  at  caring  for  infants  could  not 
have  satisfied  the  high  calorie  needs  of  the  expanded  human  brain  in 
infancy.  An  early  human  infant  must  therefore  have  been  receiving 
food  from  outside  the  ‘nuclear  family’  if  such  a  thing  existed.  Dunbar 
also  notes  that  pair-bonding  animals  have  larger  brains  even  in 
species  where  males  play  no  role  in  raising  the  young.  Therefore  pair¬ 
bonding  is  unlikely  to  have  evolved  simply  for  raising  children,  the 
reason  popularly  believed  to  be  its  justification.  This  is  an  example  of 
how  each  species  needs  to  be  seen  ‘in  the  round’  before  assuming 
that  its  behaviour  shares  a  common  inheritance  or  purpose  with 
other  species.  Swans  do  not  cooperate  in  groups,  regularly  go  on  trips 
alone,  or  use  weapons  in  their  daily  Ufe  and  besottedness  for  them  is 
probably  about  something  else. 

If  human  pair-bonding  is  innate  and  is  not  a  way  of  sharing  the 
burden  of  raising  children  and  ensuring  that  one  is  not  raising 
someone  else’s,  how  are  those  requirements  met?  One  possibility  is 
that  they  are  not  met  at  all.  There  would  be  certain  advantages  to 
everyone  in  a  cooperative  human  group  if  the  children  were  a  group 
responsibility  with  only  some  tasks  allotted  to  biological  parents. 

The  reduction  in  size  difference  on  its  own  is  evidence  of  the 
decline  of  sexual  dominance  hierarchy,  the  greatest  source  of  fear  and 
tension  within  the  group  and  enough  to  stop  cooperation  from 
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evolving.  The  experiments  with  foxes  and  chimps  show  that 
cooperation  could  easily  begin  to  play  a  role  in  evolution  simply  as  a 
result  of  a  reduction  in  tension.  Identifying  the  breakthrough  which 
started  this  trend  would  add  litde  to  the  convincing  archaeological 
evidence  that  it  happened,  but  the  fact  that  production  of  deadly 
weapons  began  around  the  time  that  sexually  selected  size  difference 
began  to  decrease  supports  a  theory  that  violendy  domineering  males 
were  terminated  or  driven  out  by  force,  causing  a  meeker  strain  with 
a  non-violent  madng  strategy  to  become  established.'® 

The  implications  change  our  view  of  who  we  are,  indicating  that 
‘groupiness’  has  become  steadily  more  important  to  us  throughout 
more  than  two  million  years  of  our  evolution.  We  are  much  less 
independent  of  each  other  than  we  used  to  think.  Our  innate 
tendency  to  over-produce  and  to  share  our  output  evolved  as  an 
efficient  adaptation  to  group  living. 

Sharing  the  Overkill 

The  ‘group’  that  was  so  important  in  human  evolution  was  not  a 
band  of  hunters  who  came  together  to  gang  up  on  a  woolly 
mammoth  or  to  stampede  a  herd  of  wild  cattle  over  a  cliff.  Such 
group  activities  were  not  typical  of  human  hunting  strategies.  The 
Early  Stone  Age  group  was  a  community  which  shared  resources 
rather  than  tactics.  Paradoxically  for  such  a  group-oriented  creature, 
humans  usually  hunted  alone  or  in  very  small  teams,  because  it  is 
more  efficient.^®  A  large  group  of  hunters  is  more  likely  to  frighten 
the  prey.  Just  think  of  the  smell  of  a  herd  compared  to  an  individual 
animal;  a  group  of  Stone  Age  humans  would  have  signalled  their 
presence  just  as  strongly.  Once  the  spear  was  invented,  a  single 
human  had  the  capability  to  wound  any  mammal  on  earth  and  then 
track  it  until  it  collapsed.  Endurance  travel  -  walking  rather  than 
running  —  is  a  unique  human  specialty  too;^'  although  not  as  fast  as 
his  prey  a  human  could  catch  any  fleeing  animal  eventually  by 
following  its  trail  until  it  was  exhausted.  Unobtrusiveness,  endurance, 
and  skill  in  tracking  became  the  critical  success  factors,  not  numbers 
and  brute  strength,  and  this  is  still  the  case  in  hunting  societies. 

The  chancy  nature  of  hunting  means  that  the  hunter  sometimes 
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returns  to  the  group  and  his  family  empty-handed,  depending  for 
survival  on  another  hunter  having  been  successful  and  sharing  his 
bag.  This  works  better  if  each  hunter  is  naturally  motivated  to  try  to 
bring  back  more  than  was  needed  to  feed  his  own  dependants,  i.e. 
overkill.  Statistically,  such  an  individual-based  hunting  strategy  was 
certain  to  produce  more  dependable  supplies  for  everyone  in  the 
group  than  going  out  mob-handed.  A  natural  consequence  is  that 
each  hunter’s  individual  contribution  to,  and  consumption  of,  group 
resources  was  evident  to  all. 

Sharing  can  only  evolve  by  genetic  natural  selection  if 
unproductive  individuals  are  prevented  from  prospering  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  take  risks  and  expend  energy  in  hunting.  If 
‘free  riders’  could  get  more  food  with  less  effort  than  productive 
individuals,  then  any  genes  for  over-productivity  and  sharing  would 
die  out  and  the  species,  if  it  didn’t  become  extinct,  would  soon  revert 
to  fighting  over  the  kill. 

Before  a  tendency  to  share  could  become  innate  and  stable, 
therefore,  there  would  also  have  to  be  an  innate  ability  to  identify  and 
penalise  free  riders  (a  ‘cheat  detector’).  The  key  to  cheat  detection  in 
humans  is  self- advertising. 

Advertising  generosity 

Human  over-productivity  in  hunting  began  at  least  as  far  back  as 
400,000  BP  when  the  first  evidence  is  found  of  big  game  hunting 
which  would  have  been  too  intermittently  productive  to  feed  a 
nuclear  family.^^  Modern  hunter-gatherers  share  a  significant 
proportion  of  their  prey  outside  the  family,  and  research  shows  that 
this  is  related  to  their  mating  behaviour.  Even  when  there  are  safer 
and  more  predictable  sources  of  food  available  they  hunt  big  game  as 
a  way  of  showing  off  their  skill  and  generosity,  and  this  apparently 
attracts  mates. It  is  a  peaceable  competitive  mating  behaviour 
evolved  by  ‘sexual  selection’,  like  the  peacock’s  tail,  which  evolved 
because  female  choice  determines  which  male  will  reproduce. 

Behaviour  in  which  a  lone  hunter  shares  food  could  not  evolve 
except  as  a  by-product  of  another  more  selfish  adaptation  which 
gives  a  superior  ability  to  reproduce.  It’s  as  if  the  peacock’s  tail  had 
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been  replaced  by  a  sexually  selected  trait  that  was  accidentally  useful 
to  other  unrelated  individuals.  Evolved  behaviour  cannot  become 
stable  if  it  benefits  other  individuals  more  than  it  does  the  possessors 
of  the  behaviour,  but  human  output- sharing  is  not  a  behaviour  that 
became  stable  in  isolation.  It’s  a  by-product  of  the  mating  strategy. 
As  long  as  that  mating  strategy  as  a  whole  increases  relative  individual 
reproductive  success  more  than  the  built-in  generosity  reduces  it,  it 
can  propagate  through  the  species.  (Women  foragers  do  not  generally 
share  their  gathered  produce  outside  the  family,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  did  not  display  their  over-productivity  in  other  ways. 
It’s  just  that  the  archaeological  record  has  shown  us  more  about  male 
production  than  female). 

Ostentatious  generosity  functions  as  a  mating  display  in  some 
other  species,  where  it  has  been  called  the  ‘handicap  principle’ 
because  it  shows  potential  mates  that  the  individual’s  genes  have 
capacity  in  reserve.^^  In  those  species  it  tends  to  be  a  male-only 
behaviour  which  strengthens  the  dominant  male’s  monopoly  of 
mates.  Some  potential  recipients  therefore  refuse  to  accept  the  gift. 
It  is  not  associated  in  humans  with  monopolising  the  supply  of  mates 
because  of  our  peaceable  egalitarian  pair-bonding.  Human  females 
are  continuously  sexually  receptive  and  their  fertile  period  is  hidden. 
The  chances  of  a  pair-bonded  human  couple  having  an  infant  are 
increased  if  they  have  more  frequent  sexual  activity,  so  advertising 
can  be  seen  as  a  ‘spouse  magnet’  and  not  just  a  ‘babe/hunk  magnet’. 
It  can  increase  reproductive  success  not  by  taking  mates  away  from 
others  but  by  increasing  frequency  of  sexual  behaviour  in  a  pair- 
bonded  couple. 

This  mating  display  aspect  explains  why  humans  do  not 
surreptitiously  leave  their  surplus  food  or  their  newly-invented  tool 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  for  chance  discovery  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  as  modesty  and  Christian  virtue  might  dictate.  It  is  fortunate 
that  we  should  have  adopted  self-advertising  as  a  peaceful  way  of 
attracting  mates,  because  our  sharing  became  stable  in  evolutionary 
terms  by  re-using  this  feature  to  reduce  reproduction  in  those  who 
don’t  share.  Of  course,  evolution  didn’t  plan  to  help  other  members 
of  the  group  to  survive  (but  not  to  reproduce)  as  a  by-product  of  the 
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human  mating  display,  it  just  happened.  Extreme  cooperative 
behaviour,  and  generosity  towards  the  less  gifted,  is  no  more 
oudandish  a  by-product  than  the  peacock’s  tail  or  the  bull  elk’s  forty- 
pound,  four-foot  wide  bone  hat. 

Darwin  or  Kropotkin  today? 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  Stone  Age  climate  instability  resolves  the 
old  disagreement  between  Charles  Darwin  and  the  Russian  naturalist 
Peter  Kropotkin  over  the  ‘stmggle  for  existence’  in  early  humans. 
Not  knowing  how  hostile  the  environment  was  during  our  evolution, 
Charles  Darwin  did  not  realise  that  natural  selection  would  favour 
humans  who  could  better  combat  adverse  environmental  conditions. 
He  thought  that  the  only  ‘stmggle  for  existence’  could  have  been  in 
warfare.  Unaware  of  the  very  limited  size  of  the  population  of 
humans  during  our  evolutionary  period,  and  their  widespread 
dispersal,  Darwin  imagined  that  it  was  through  never-ending 
conquest  that  ‘the  social  and  moral  qualities’  -  meaning  cooperation 
—  would  become  innate: 

When  two  tribes  of  primeval  man,  living  in  the  same  country, 
came  into  competition,  if  (other  circumstances  being  equal)  the 
one  tribe  included  a  great  number  of  courageous,  sympathetic 
and  faithful  members,  who  were  always  ready  to  warn  each 
other  of  danger,  to  aid  and  defend  each  other,  this  tribe  would 
succeed  better  and  conquer  the  other.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
how  all-important  in  the  never-ceasing  wars  of  savages,  fidelity 
and  courage  must  be.  ...  A  tribe  rich  in  the  above  qualities 
would  spread  and  be  victorious  over  other  tribes:  but  in  the 
course  of  time  it  would,  judging  from  all  past  history,  be  in  its 
turn  overcome  by  some  other  tribe  sfiU  more  highly  endowed. 
Thus  the  social  and  moral  qualities  would  tend  slowly  to 
advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

Darwin  was,  like  other  thinkers  in  Victorian  England,  very  impressed 
by  the  theory  of  Thomas  Malthus  who  claimed  that  population  would 
always  outpace  food  production  and  that  this  would  lead  to  inevitable 
culling  of  the  population  by  starvation  and  disease  or  by  fighting  over 
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resources.  Darwin  drew  crucial  inspiration  from  Malthus,  as  he  noted 
in  his  Autohiographj.  ‘I  happened  to  read  for  amusement  Malthus  on 
Population,  and  being  well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  stmggle  for 
existence  ...  it  at  once  struck  me  that  under  these  circumstances 
favourable  variations  would  tend  to  be  preserved  and,  and 
unfavourable  ones  to  be  destroyed.  The  result  of  this  would  be  the 
formation  of  new  species.  Here  then  I  had  at  last  got  a  theory  by 
which  to  work.’^'’  It  was  a  short  intellectual  step  from  starvation  to 
war  as  a  means  of  destroying  unfavourable  variations,  because  it  was 
observable  that  animals  would  fight  each  other  for  food  rather  than 
peacefully  starve.  The  teaching  of  evolution  today  might  well  have 
been  different  if  Darwin  had  known  about  the  harsh  climate  of  the 
Stone  Age,  because  his  mistaken  hypothesis  is  stiU  widely  repeated.^^ 

Other  contemporary  naturalists  had  ideas  based  on  information 
that  was  not  available  to  Darwin  and  Malthus.  To  Peter  Kropotkin, 
the  Russian  naturalist  who  travelled  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  in 
Eurasia  in  his  researches,  Malthus’  argument  seemed  to  be  entirely 
based  on  the  special  circumstances  of  England,  one  of  the  most 
overcrowded  and  underfed  countries  in  the  world.  Kropotkin 
enthusiastically  accepted  Darwin’s  theory  of  natural  selection  but 
rejected  entirely  his  interpretation,  inspired  by  Malthus,  that  warfare 
between  groups  caused  the  elimination  of  unfavourable  variations. 
He  could  find  no  trace  in  the  Eurasian  land  mass  of  such  struggles; 
animals  that  died  prematurely  other  than  of  disease  and  predation 
died  because  of  the  harsh  weather.  The  struggle  for  existence  on  that 
continent  was  against  the  harsh  climate,  while  Malthus’  original 
inspiration  had  come  from  the  registers  of  his  small  and  leafy  parish 
in  Suffolk.  He  had  noticed  that  births  were  oumumbering  deaths  and 
the  population  was  growing  unhealthy  and  stunted  because  food 
production  was  not  keeping  pace.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  register  of  a 
small  parish  on  the  steppe  would  have  shown  the  same  pattern. 

Kropotkin  noted  perceptively  that  even  Darwin’s  information¬ 
gathering  voyage  on  the  Beagle  had  biased  his  sample  of  wildlife 
towards  competitive  habitats.  Darwin  had  mainly  visited  equatorial 
coastal  zones,  where  overcrowding  was  more  common  than  in  the 
higher  latitude  regions  visited  by  Kropotkin.  Darwin  did  not  study 
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sparse  animal  populations  and  extreme  seasonal  weather  variations 
more  reminiscent,  we  now  know,  of  the  geographic  conditions  in 
which  early  humans  evolved. 

In  addition  to  being  less  familiar  with  continental  ecology,  Darwin 
knew  nothing  about  the  diseases  carried  by  Europeans  and  their 
effectiveness  in  driving  native  tribes  to  extinction,  virtually  nothing 
of  the  archaeological  record  or  early  human  demography,  and  very 
little  about  the  history  of  ‘savages’  which  would  have  revealed  that 
what  he  called  their  ‘never-ceasing  wars’  were  a  relatively  modern 
phenomenon. 

Lacking  information,  and  speculating  well  outside  his  area  of 
expertise,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Darwin  should  think  that  the 
wars  of  savages  had  always  been  ‘never-ceasing’.  Wherever 
Europeans  had  first  encountered  native  tribes,  as  they  were  doing 
constantly  during  Darwin’s  lifetime,  they  carried  diseases  to  which 
they  had  become  immune  through  millennia  of  close  contact  with 
farm  animals.  Natives  fled  before  them  and  created  a  domino  effect, 
clashing  with  other  tribes  over  safe  living  space.  The  conflicts  were 
further  fuelled  by  European  firearms  and  horses.  Throughout  the 
first  decades  of  Darwin’s  life,  the  Maori  tribes  of  New  Zealand 
massacred  each  other  in  what  became  known  as  the  ‘Musket  Wars’; 
in  Africa,  Shaka  Zulu  drove  inter-tribal  war  to  new  heights  of  cruelty, 
and  in  America  the  native  tribes  poured  onto  the  plains  from  the 
eastern  settlements  that  were  being  invaded  by  Europeans  and  began 
to  fight  each  other  for  survival.  Newly-arrived  Europeans  reported 
these  conflicts  as  the  normal  way  of  life  of  ‘savages’. 

The  latest  Stone  Age  climate  and  geological  discoveries  go  a  long 
way  to  substantiating  Kropotkin’s  theory  that  it  was  the  struggle  for 
survival  against  a  harsh  environment  that  drove  our  evolution.  Far 
from  our  social  behaviour  developing  as  a  result  of  war  between 
groups,  as  Darwin  conjectured,  we  can  now  see  that  humans  only 
survived  by  winning  a  two-million-year  war  against  the  gods. 

Flight  Of  fight? 

We  overestimate  the  chances  of  conflict  between  human  groups 
because  of  a  dimension  of  Stone  Age  life  which  neglect  in  our 
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eagerness  to  project  our  modern  concerns  onto  humans  of  that  era. 
We  tend  to  imagine  the  Early  Stone  Age  world  as  being  like  the 
American  frontier  during  the  European  invasion,  or  like  modern 
Europe  invaded  by  economic  migrants  from  the  developing  world. 
In  theories  of  early  human  behaviour  ‘in-groups’  are  often  imagined 
to  be  hemmed  in  by  ‘out-groups’  just  as  they  are  in  modern  life. 

But  in  the  tiny  population  of  the  Early  Stone  Age,  there  was  no 
in-group  surrounded  by  out-groups.  There  were  only  the  in-laws  and 
the  wide-open  spaces.  The  final  physiological  feature  that  was 
essential  to  the  holistic  co-operator’s  success,  besides  a  readiness  to 
eat  anything,  manual  dexterity,  the  big  brain,  and  an  egalitarian 
mating  strategy,  was  the  new  abiUty  to  walk  for  long  distances.  The 
legs  were  the  human  means  of  escape  from  non-cooperators. 

Imagine  a  new  planet,  strangely  suitable  for  habitation  by 
creatures  able  to  cover  long  distances.  A  world  almost  devoid  of  such 
creatures  but  plentifully  stocked  with  food.  You  are  in  a  group  of  the 
new  creatures,  but  you  don’t  get  on  with  some  of  them.  What  is  the 
rational  thing  to  do?  Fight  them?  No,  you  would  walk  away  from 
them.  Not  conquer  but  escape.  Our  new  access  to  the  wide  open 
spaces  made  it  virtually  impossible  that  we  evolved  in  a  climate  of  the 
inter-group  aggression  that  would  only  become  possible  two  million 
years  later  when  the  planet  was  fuU.^* 

As  each  group  grew,  individuals  who  felt  threatened  could 
separate  from  it  and  coalesce  into  a  new  more  peaceful  group.  This 
new  group  relocated  to  a  safe  distance  in  virgin  territory  to  avoid 
conflict  but  incidentally  preventing  interbreeding  with  the  old  group. 
Eventually  the  new  group  spawned  an  even  more  cooperative 
daughter  group  which  again  relocated  to  a  safe  distance.  The  critical 
resource  required  for  this  process  of  artificial  self-selection  was  legs, 
and  not  entirely  by  coincidence  Homo  sapiens  developed  the  best  legs 
in  the  biosphere.^^ 

This  process  could  have  been  repeated  over  more  than  a  million 
years  within  Africa  alone,  leading  to  the  emergence  of  a  super¬ 
cooperative  strain  of  humans  by  ‘social  selection’.  The  less 
cooperative  strains,  this  hypothesis  predicts,  became  extinct  because 
their  individuals  found  themselves  frequendy  left  alone  because  they 
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were  unable  to  cooperate  sufficiently  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
violently  unstable  climate.  How  many  separations  took  place  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  evidence  that  some  form  of  social  selection  took 
place.  The  outer  part  of  our  eyes  turned  white,  unlike  any  other  ape, 
and  the  only  explanation  advanced  is  that  it  helped  us  to  know  what 
our  comrades  were  looking  at.  Curiously,  the  dogs  that  we 
domesticated  showed  a  similar  change  in  eye  colour.^®  This  must 
mean  that  we  worked  better  together  when  we  could  follow  each 
other’s  gaze.  Possibly  the  dark-eyed  inscmtable  ones  had  trouble 
finding  a  mate. 

Physical  separation  also  helped  the  bonobo  chimpanzees  to 
evolve  socially.  They  made  great  progress  in  eliminating  aggression 
and  increasing  sociability  as  a  chance  result  of  having  been  cut  off 
from  the  main  chimpanzee  population  by  the  Congo  River  and 
finding  themselves  in  an  area  where  there  was  no  competition  from 
gorillas  for  the  ground-based  foodstuffs.  Their  evolution  has  been 
limited  by  their  confinement  to  a  particular  ecological  niche,  and 
involved  only  a  single  physical  separation.  The  experimental  foxes 
were  bred  to  tameness  over  about  50  successive  separations.  The 
migration  of  genus  Homo  within  Africa  alone,  before  anatomically 
and  behaviouraUy  modern  H.  sapiens  left  that  continent,  would  have 
resulted  in  up  to  100,000  successive  separations  each  resulting  in 
improved  cooperation.  We  now  know  that  early  humans  did  migrate 
throughout  Africa  before  beginning  their  intercontinental 
colonisation,  and  artefacts  have  recendy  been  found  at  Pinnacle  Point 
on  the  southern  coast  which  show  that  they  were  becoming  steadily 
more  sophisdcated  in  their  use  of  tools  and  resources  during  their 
African  wanderings.  Pinnacle  Point  is  nearly  four  thousand 
kilometres  from  Olduvai  Gorge  in  the  Rift  Valley  where  remains  of 
the  earliest  humans  were  discovered,  about  as  distant  as  London  is 
from  Tehran.  The  dates  of  the  two  sets  of  remains  (200,000  years  and 
1.5  million  years  ago  respectively)  lie  in  a  period  when  the  climate  in 
Africa  was  more  unstable  than  at  any  other  place  on  Earth.  For  nearly 
two  million  years  after  the  first  use  of  stone  tools  we  were  wandering 
and  evolving  in  this  inhospitable  continent.  We  did  not  so  much 
survive  the  climate  as  get  created  by  it. 
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During  those  millennia,  emigration  did  not  mean  encountering 
strange  cultures  and  dispossessing  indigenous  peoples,  it  meant 
fleeing  from  the  rest  of  humanity  into  the  virgin  wilderness.  If  the 
young  ones  chafed  at  authority  and  found  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
or  if  a  group  developed  an  unstable  mix  of  co-operators  and 
individualists,  or  if  cannibalism  loomed,  outer  space  was  ready  and 
waiting.  What  kind  of  comrades  would  seceding  group  members 
choose?  Who  would  you  choose  from  your  group  when  you  need  to 
eke  out  water  to  cross  a  desert,  climb  a  mountain  range,  or  raft 
around  the  next  headland?  Would  you  choose  the  most 
individualistic  and  aggressive  members  or  the  most  cooperative? 

Selective  migration,  tool-driven  summary  justice,  or  Wrangham’s 
‘exclusion  of  the  intolerant’  may  aU  have  had  a  role  in  domesticating 
us.  One  way  or  another,  the  steady  expansion  of  the  brain,  visible  in 
the  archaeological  record,  shows  there  must  have  been  a  holocaust 
of  those  who  lacked  the  required  mental  ability.  This  ‘social’  selection 
gets  around  the  problem  that  Taylor  has  emphasised:  that  the 
evolution  of  the  large  cranium  in  a  bipedal  animal  appears  to  be 
virtually  impossible  under  natural  selection.  Human  birth  is  so 
dangerous  that  nature  should  have  selected  for  smaller  brains  as 
humans  grew  more  upright  and  the  pelvis  and  birth  canal  narrowed. 
But  if  smaUer-brained  individuals  were  terminated  or  abandoned  by 
the  group  because  of  their  lack  of  social  graces,  they  would  become 
extinct. 

Social  selection  helps  to  explain  the  breakneck  pace  at  which  the 
brain  expanded.  It  eliminated  a  lot  of  hereditary  baggage  that  was 
expensive  to  maintain.  Evolution,  instead  of  going  up  new  dead  ends 
as  it  was  doing  with  other  species  all  the  time,  trying  to  adapt 
physiologically  to  climates  that  would  not  last  long,  now  concentrated 
its  efforts  on  selecting  for  ‘more  of  the  same’:  more  brain,  more 
innate  cooperation  and  more  flexible  behaviour.  We  were  out  of  the 
maze  of  evolutionary  back  streets  and  onto  the  superhighway  of 
social  development.  The  focussing  of  almost  the  whole  of  natural 
selection’s  power  on  brain  development  helps  to  account  for  its 
sudden  and  dramatic  evolution.  Improvements  to  the  brain  got 
continually  selected  in  preference  to  improvements  to  or  even 
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maintenance  of  our  sensory  organs,  muscles,  or  digestive  system, 
until  we  reached  our  current  stable  state  between  200,000  and  55,000 
years  ago.  Natural  selection  then  had  neither  the  need  nor  the  power 
to  invent  genetic  subspecies  of  us  to  fit  various  ecological  niches. 
Some  minor  physiological  adaptations  took  place  to  cope  with 
different  regional  environments,  for  example  skin  colour  and 
physiological  changes  associated  with  life  at  high  latitudes  and 
altitudes,  but  our  complex  psychology  with  all  its  adaptability  and 
limitations  became  and  remains  global.  That’s  why  we  are  stiU  almost 
pure  Stone  Age  stock. 

This  emigration  strategy  worked  so  well  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  evolution  that  we  didn’t  need  to  evolve  any  other  innate  way 
of  resolving  social  conflicts  other  than  walking  away  into  the 
wilderness.  We  have  nothing  like  the  innate  fascism  of  the  ants.  Now 
that  the  world  is  fuU,  this  limitation  creates  some  social  problems. 
One  might  think  that  our  ability  to  communicate  would  help  us  to 
negotiate  solutions,  but  this  is  not  the  case  anymore.  Our  innate 
language  facility  emerged  to  deal  only  with  the  challenges  facing  the 
small  Stone  Age  group,  and  its  built-in  security  features  are  primitive. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  has  been  comprehensively  hacked. 
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Early  humans  may  have  been  sharing  knowledge  through 
toolmaking  even  before  spoken  communication  began.  To 
see  someone  making  and  using  a  tool  is  to  learn  both  how  it 
is  made  and  how  it  is  used.  Like  all  symbols  it  was,  and  is,  ‘liberation 
from  proximity’  both  in  time  and  in  space;  a  Stone  Age  tool 
communicates  with  archaeologists  today  just  as  it  communicated 
between  the  humans  who  made  it  and  those  who  used  it. 

Surviving  wooden  spears  date  to  as  early  as  400,000  BP  and  tell  us 
that  early  humans  would  have  been  able  to  hunt  big  game  as  early  as 
that.^'  Even  earUer  spears  must  have  existed  but  not  survived. 
Chimpanzees  use  spears,  so  early  hominins  would  probably  have 
been  able  to  share  food  two  miUion  years  ago  as  soon  as  peaceful 
mating  increased  their  cooperation.  Sharing  knowledge  became  easier 
with  the  beginnings  of  speech,  which  depended  on  an  ability  to 
process  symbols. 
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A  step-change  in  the  capacity  for  symbol  processing  is  revealed  by 
the  appearance  of  art  and  bodily  ornamentation  in  the  archaeological 
record.  This  marks  what  scientists  call  ‘behaviourally  modern’ 
humans.  The  emergence  of  this  behaviour  used  to  be  called  the 
‘creative  explosion’  because  it  was  thought  to  have  happened  very 
suddenly,  but  now  it  appears  that  it  may  have  happened  more 
gradually  between  200,000  and  55,000  BP.  It  may  have  arrived  with 
the  first  modern  skeletal  layout  or  it  may  have  emerged  with  a 
modification  of  the  brain  stmcture  of  H.  sapiens  which  might  not  be 
visible  in  fossil  skulls.  The  most  widely-held  theory,  which  explains 
why  modern  behaviour  arrived  at  different  times  in  different  groups, 
is  that  it  emerged  when  local  population  reached  a  critical  mass. 
Innovation  has  been  studied  in  other  primates  (e.g.  in  adapting  to 
new  diets)  and  in  computer  simulation  and  it  has  been  established 
that  the  net  rate  of  innovation  (creation  minus  forgetting)  goes 
positive  when  a  certain  critical  mass  of  population  is  reached, 
allowing  innovations  to  accumulate.^^  The  critical  mass  theory,  in 
summary,  holds  that  ‘cultural  sophistication  reflects  human 
interaction,  not  human  intelligence.’^^  In  other  words,  it’s  not  what 
you  know  or  who  you  know,  but  how  manj  you  know. 

With  the  emergence  of  ‘pure’  symbols  archaeologists  find  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  symbolic  objects  are  rare  or  elaborate  and 
therefore  were  very  time-consuming  to  find  or  to  create.  By  analogy 
with  modern  foraging  societies  it  is  thought  that  these  must  be  status 
symbols. What  gave  a  person  status  can  only  be  speculated  on,  but 
it  was  certainly  not,  in  pre-agriculture  days,  the  ownership  of 
property.  Without  long-term  storage  of  essential  foodstuffs,  which 
only  arrived  much  later  with  agriculture,  and  without  herds  of 
domesticated  animals,  it  was  not  possible  to  recreate  the  old  ape 
dominance  system  using  status  symbols  alone.  Monopolising  sexual 
access  or  other  assets  was  not  a  stable  strategy  among  an  armed  and 
intelligent  population  which  could  vote  with  its  feet,  until  much  later 
when  it  could  be  enforced  by  a  standing  army  that  could  be  fed  on 
stored  agricultural  produce.  So  the  status  symbols,  before  the  dawn 
of  organised  agriculture,  could  only  support  a  ‘rank  society’  in  which 
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access  to  prestige  goods,  such  as  these  rare  symbolic  objects,  was 
restricted  while  access  to  subsistence  goods  was  not. 

The  wisdom  of  the  group 

The  advantage  of  living  in  a  closely-knit  group  of  a  hundred  or  more 
becomes  starkly  apparent  when  we  ask  the  question  of  whether 
language  was  useful  for  telling  Ues.  The  intimate  group  stmcture 
reduced  this  danger  by  ensuring  that  a  member  did  not  hear  only  one 
version  of  events,  but  many. 

Speech  is  commonly  performed  one-to-one  (as  in  conversation) 
or  one  to  many  (as  with  animal  alarm  calls  or  media  broadcasts).  In 
an  egalitarian  social  group,  though,  the  most  powerful  form  of 
communication  is  many-to-one.  This  is  because  each  receiving  brain 
is  connected  to  any  source  of  new  information  by  multiple 
independent  communication  paths  passing  through  intermediate 
brains.  If  humans  routinely  repeat  what  they  have  heard  from  other 
members  of  the  group  (as  they  do,  in  gossip)  they  create  a  multipath 
communication  network,  an  internet,  which  can  allow  automatic 
correction  of  errors. 

The  error-correction  mechanism  most  likely  to  emerge  in  such  a 
network  is  a  ‘majority  vote’  in  which  the  recipient  accepts  as  tme  the 
data  that  arrives  most  often,  and  rejects  minority  variants  as  errors. 
In  communications  engineering  this  multiple  transmission  and 
balloting  as  a  means  of  correcting  errors  is  called  ‘repetition  coding’. 
It  is  an  example  of  the  more  general  technique  of  ‘redundancy’  — 
transmitting  more  symbols  than  strictly  necessary  so  that  they  can  be 
checked  against  each  other  for  consistency.  A  Stone  Age  group 
member  heard  many  ‘redundant’  versions  arriving  through  different 
pathways  in  the  group.  It  does  not  take  much  brainpower  to  use  the 
most  common  version.  Reliance  on  repetition  coding  for  error 
correction  explains  why  a  critical  mass  of  humans  was  needed  for  the 
creative  explosion.  You  need  enough  independent  pathways  to  give 
a  statistically  reliable  result  from  the  majority  vote.  This  rudimentary 
signal  processing  in  the  early  human  brain  would  have  been  able  to 
establish  names  for  objects  by  majority  vote  and  then  to  move  on  to 
give  meaning  to  more  complex  sequences  of  symbols  and  to  transmit 
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new  information. 

Believing  what  the  majority  believe  is  obviously  not  much  of  a 
protection  against  error.  That’s  why  we  see  in  the  archaeological 
record  that  many  early  humans  failed  to  reproduce  because  they  only 
had  this  ‘Release  1’  of  the  brain.  That  is  the  inescapable  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  we  see  Release  2  spread  quickly 
through  the  population.  Each  subsequent  new  release  of  the  brain 
was  distinguished  by  an  upgraded  signal  processor. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  Release  1  of  repetition  coding, 
imagine  that  an  early  human  was  able  to  ask  ‘are  there  snakes  on  that 
hillside?’  If  everyone  in  the  group  had  an  error  probability  of  20  per 
cent  and  if  the  questioner  asked  only  one  individual  the  chances  of 
getting  the  right  answer  would  be  only  80  per  cent.  If  she  asked  five 
individuals  and  took  the  majority  vote  the  chances  of  getting  the  right 
answer  would  increase  to  94  per  cent.  Robin  Dunbar’s  well-known 
estimate  of  the  size  of  the  H.  Sapiens  group  is  150.  If  the  question  was 
asked  of  only  30  of  those  and  they  each  had  the  same  80  per  cent 
chance  of  telling  the  tmth,  the  poll  would  provide  the  right  answer  in 
999  cases  out  of  1000.^^ 

You  can  see  why  this  error  correction  system  might  not  work  so 
well  today.  It  depended  on  multiple  independent  transmission  paths 
connecting  each  member  of  the  group  to  an  event.  Most  people  today 
receive  their  information  over  one-way  mass  media  channels  which 
do  not  respond  to  questions  or  cross-examination.  Even  the  choice 
of  what  counts  as  ‘news’  is  no  longer  under  the  listener’s  control.  And 
the  fact  that  the  channels  are  not  independent  means  that  the 
majority  vote  today  is  very  often  wrong. 

There  is  another  feature  of  modern  life  which  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  the  error  correction  mechanisms  that  nature  gave  us. 
Our  modern  educational  system  prevents  us  from  using  the  inbuilt 
detector  of  biased  information  which  takes  up  so  much  of  our  brain 
volume.  This  bias  detector,  which  appeared  in  brain  Release  2,  is 
called  ‘Theory  of  Mind’. 
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To  be  biased  is  human 

The  volume  of  the  early  human  brain  steadily  trebled  during  the  two 
million  years  up  to  200,000  years  ago.  For  a  long  time  this  brain 
expansion  puzzled  scientists  because  the  archaeological  record 
showed  litde  change  in  the  tools  created  during  most  of  this  time.'^'’ 
This  supposed  ‘tool  deficit’  may  have  been  based  on  an  assumption 
that  stone  tools  were  the  main  survival  advantage  of  having  a  brain. 
In  fact  many  other  advantageous  life  changes  are  now  known  to  have 
occurred  near  the  start  of  the  period  of  brain  expansion,  including 
cooperative  breeding  and  child  care,  peaceful  mating  and  (if  the  spear 
was  already  in  use)  big  game  hunting  with  food-sharing.^^  It  would 
have  been  a  good  time  for  newly-cooperative  hominins  to  learn  to 
use  speech  and  to  control  fire,  but  it  is  hard  to  determine  from  the 
archaeological  record  when  intangible  assets  like  these  were  first 
created.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  show  that  stone  tool 
development  was  at  a  relative  standstill,  leaving  the  possibly  false 
impression  that  the  enlarging  brain  was  not  doing  anything  new. 

Before  the  freakish  Rift  Valley  climate  was  discovered  and  the 
savannah  hypothesis  was  disproved,  some  rather  far-fetched  theories 
were  advanced  to  explain  human  brain  expansion.  Warfare,  elaborate 
courtship,  and  fear  of  snakes  were  among  proposals  for  spicing  up 
life  on  the  boring  old  savannah  to  make  mental  effort  seem  necessary. 
The  mystery  began  to  dissolve  when  Robin  Dunbar  established  that 
the  size  of  the  brain  (specifically  the  neocortex)  in  different  primates 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  social  group  they  normally  form.  This 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  for  brain  enlargement  lay  in  the 
survival  advantage  of  forming  increasingly  large  social  groups  to  cope 
with  key  ecological  problems. The  need  for  a  larger  brain  was 
ascribed  to  the  need  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  complex  social 
relationships  as  group  size  increased.  Calculations  show  that  the 
manual  ‘grooming’  activity  which  is  an  important  contributor  to 
primate  group  bonding  would  no  longer  be  feasible  in  groups  of  the 
size  that  hominins  are  thought  to  have  formed  by  500,000  years  ago, 
because  of  the  time  it  would  take  away  from  other  essential  tasks. 
Language  (specifically  gossip)  can  be  seen  as  a  form  of  ‘hands  free’ 
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grooming  that  could  be  multitasked.  This  ‘social  brain’  hypothesis 
holds  that  the  transmission  of  information  via  language  ‘principally 
focuses  on  the  ability  to  use  knowledge  about  other  individuals’ 
behaviour  and  perhaps  mind-states  to  predict  and  manipulate  those 
individuals’  behaviour  ...  [when]  managing  the  social  relationships 
on  which  . . .  day-to-day  survival  and  reproduction  depend.’'^^ 

Knowledge  of  other  individuals’  ‘mind  states’,  known  as  ‘Theory 
of  Mind’,  or  ‘mentaUsing’,  is  rated  on  a  scale  from  1  to  4.  Level  1  is 
the  ability  to  recognise  the  state  of  one’s  own  mind.  Level  2  is  the 
ability  to  model  the  mind-state  of  another  individual.  Chimpanzees 
can  operate  at  Level  2.  For  example,  a  lady  chimp  wanting  to  groom 
with  a  young  male  companion  will  do  it  behind  a  rock  with  only  her 
head  visible  to  the  ‘big  daddy’  chimp  who  thinks  he  owns  her.  This 
shows  that  she  has  quite  an  acute  understanding  of  what’s  going 
through  the  dirty  old  man’s  mind  and  of  what  he  can  see.  That  would 
be  a  Release  1 ,  Level  2  brain.  Release  2  in  H.  sapiens  can  operate  at 
Level  4  or  even  higher,  enabling  a  human  to  guess  what  another 
individual  is  likely  to  know  about  the  mindsets  of  people  at  2  and  3 
removes.  Early  humans  appear  to  have  steadily  evolved  from  level  2 
to  level  4  over  time,  judging  from  archaeologists’  measurements  of 
the  volume  of  the  frontal  lobe  where  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Theory  of  Mind  resides.'*® 

Theory  of  Mind  is  a  very  powerful  error-correction  mechanism  in 
human  information  transmission  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
repetition  coding,  because  every  human  utterance  contains  lies  or 
distortions,  mostly  deriving  from  the  speaker’s  own  state  of  mind.  By 
understanding  a  speaker’s  state  of  mind,  one  can  weight  their 
utterances. 

An  individual  with  basic  chimpanzee-level  (Level  2)  intentionality 
knows  that  not  everyone  has  the  same  mind  and  wiU,  if  able  to 
execute  the  ‘majority  vote’  algorithm,  decide  what  to  believe  based 
on  a  simple  arithmetic  majority.  Each  subsequent  ‘level  of 
intentionality’  improvement  is  a  game-changer.  The  statement  ‘Sally’s 
mother  says  that  Sally  is  a  genius’  allows  a  level  3  listener  to 
understand  that  the  speaker  intends  the  introductory  phrase  ‘Sally’s 
mother  says  . . .  ’  to  be  an  important  qualification  of  what  follows.  This 
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is  because  the  level  3  listener  can  imagine  what  the  speaker  thinks 
that  Sally’s  mother’s  prejudices  are  likely  to  be,  and  will  weight  the 
information  accordingly.  For  an  individual  who  is  level  2  the 
introductory  four-word  qualification  does  not  play  any  part  in 
decoding  the  message.  This  means  that  any  individual  who  relays  the 
entire  sentence  is  accidentally  providing  more  helpful  information  to 
level  3s  than  to  level  2s.  Level  2s  will  be  disadvantaged  when  they 
give  extra  weight  to  Sally’s  opinion  that  there  are  no  snakes  on  that 
hillside  because  they  have  heard  that  she  is  a  genius. 

Language  will  stiU  be  used  to  mislead,  at  every  opportunity. 
Theory  of  Mind  doesn’t  cancel  out  the  more  selfish  innate 
mechanisms  that  try  to  increase  the  individual’s  reproduction. 
Anything  that  could  be  kept  secret,  such  as  complex  processes  for 
drug  manufacture,  undoubtedly  was  in  the  possession  of  shamans 
who  guarded  their  genuine  secrets  and  pretended  to  have  others.  But 
communicated  information  must  have  created  survival  advantage 
otherwise  language  ability  would  not  be  resident  in  our  genome.  As 
to  the  question  of  whether  language  first  evolved  to  meet  the  need 
for  social  interaction,  or  whether  it  was  to  meet  environmental 
challenges,  the  dichotomy  may  be  illusory.  The  brain’s  language 
capability  evolved  to  meet  the  selection  pressure  imposed  by  other 
brains.  If  your  brain  was  an  old  model  and  you  couldn’t  understand 
the  most  advanced  speakers,  your  prospects  of  passing  on  that  old 
model  brain  were  diminished,  just  as  a  bantamweight  male  gorilla 
stood  little  chance  of  passing  on  his  slender  build. 

The  leaking  brain 

There  is  a  degree  of  consensus  that  a  display  of  our  brain  and 
communication  skills  are  involved  in  our  selection  of  parmers."^'  Such 
a  mating  strategy  has  an  important  unintended  consequence:  leakage. 
You  can’t  showcase  your  brain  without  donating  what’s  in  it  to 
others.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  you  lose  what  you  had,  and  it’s  stiU 
clear  where  the  knowledge  came  from,  it  just  replicates  itself  at  no 
cost  in  the  brains  of  those  who  didn’t  create  it.  When  someone  with 
a  human  level  of  intelligence  sees  you  wielding  your  improved 
composite  axe  or  using  your  new  method  of  locating  honey,  you  are 
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accidentally  donating  knowledge,  as  well  as  just  advertising  to 
potential  mates.  You  are  also  showing  that  you  are  not  a  knowledge- 
hoarder  but  a  useful  member  of  the  group.  Our  mating  arrangements 
alone,  therefore,  are  enough  to  make  us  very  effective  accidental  co- 
operators. 

There  is  experimental  evidence  that  the  human  urge  to  advertise 
is  innate  and  not  cultural.  The  human  infant’s  talent  for  mimicry,  for 
example,  makes  sense  if  it  is  interpreted  as  a  way  of  gaining  approval 
-  a  sales  pitch,  if  you  Uke.  Chimps  do  imitate  to  a  certain  extent;  they 
copy  their  mothers  in  learning  the  useful  trick  of  using  straws  to  fish 
for  termites,  but  human  babies  are  different.  In  a  famous  experiment 
to  illustrate  this,  chimps  and  human  babies  watched  a  human 
experimenter  collect  food  using  a  rake  held  the  wrong  way  around. 
Both  chimp  and  baby  copied  the  experimenter,  but  the  chimp  soon 
cleverly  turned  the  rake  around  while  the  human  baby  persevered, 
inefficiently  raking  in  the  food  with  the  handle. 

There  is  something  going  on  here  between  the  humans 
(experimenter  and  baby)  that  has  little  to  do  with  food.  The  human 
baby  needs  not  just  nourishment  but  approval.  The  easiest  way  for  a 
baby  to  gain  this  approval  is  to  imitate;  anyone  who  watches  babies 
knows  how  strong  this  need  is.  Chimps  want  a  profitable  transaction; 
human  babies  want  an  ongoing  relationship.  When  babysitting  my 
step-grandson,  twelve  months  old,  I  happened  to  put  my  fist  to  my 
mouth  and  cough.  To  my  amazement  the  baby  copied  the  movement 
faithfully,  complete  with  curled  fist  at  his  mouth  and  simulated 
cough.  There  was  no  reward  for  the  baby  in  doing  this,  unless  my 
astonished  look  was  his  reward.  In  retrospect  there  may  have  been 
more  at  stake  than  I  thought;  the  baby  was  probably  pleading  for  his 
life.  A  huge  male  separates  him  from  his  mother  and  takes  him  alone 
into  a  gloomy  cave,  otherwise  known  as  a  library,  where  light  is 
restricted  to  avoid  damaging  the  books  and  pictures.  The  most 
imminent  danger  is  surely  infanticide.  If  I  had  been  him  I’d  have 
mimicked  like  mad,  promising  unquestioning  obedience. 

The  invention  of  the  Cloud 

One  aspect  of  the  hominin  internet  that  may  not  appear  when 
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language  is  considered  simply  as  communications  is  its  distributed 
information  storage  property.  With  no  other  external  storage 
medium  (i.e.  writing)  and  no  dictionary  to  record  neologisms,  the 
only  way  to  update,  correct  storage  errors  and  synchronise  changing 
vocabularies  was  to  continuously  retransmit  and  refresh  the  group 
memory. 

Until  long  after  the  climate  stabilised  spoken  language  was  the 
main  way  of  handing  down  and  accumulating  culture  and  wisdom 
between  the  generations.  Even  in  the  1700s,  the  illiterate  Polynesians 
orally  passed  down  memorised  and  accurate  maps  of  the  Pacific 
which  enabled  the  explorer  Captain  Cook  to  draw  charts  for  use  by 
Europeans."^^  One  can  see  how  knowledge  could  become  resident  in 
the  language  by  imagining  a  group  that  had  forgotten  how  to  make 
and  use  bows  and  arrows.  One  of  them  might  say:  ‘I  remember  an 
old  man  who  used  to  talk  about  sticks  which  flew  through  the  air 
because  of  a  piece  of  rawhide  tied  to  another  stick.  What  could  he 
have  been  talking  about?’  A  sequence  of  spoken  symbols  has  then 
become  not  just  a  way  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  a  repository 
of  that  knowledge.  Language  is  to  the  brain  what  ‘the  Cloud’  is  to  a 
computer’s  hard  disk:  a  backup  master  copy  of  the  brain’s  data  which 
is  downloadable  into  every  other.  Language  and  its  group  storage  and 
correction  capabilities  justify  the  description  of  the  human  group’s 
brains  as  a  ‘distributed  mind’.‘^‘* 

The  recent  discovery  that  the  monster  brain  and  the  store  of 
symbolic  knowledge  evolved  due  to  an  extremely  unusual 
combination  of  climate  and  geography  has  implications  for  the  search 
for  extra-terrestrial  life.  We  will  find  millions  of  inhabited  planets 
before  we  find  one  whose  inhabitants  have  a  brain  like  ours. 

The  biological  ‘Cloud’  was  as  haphazardly  ‘designed’  and  error- 
prone  as  other  biological  systems.  It  suffers  from  the  major  weakness 
that  once  authoritarian  hierarchy  appears  in  a  group  and  dominates 
the  channels  with  a  single  version  of  the  download,  the  correction  of 
errors  through  redundancy  and  mentalising  breaks  down. 
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Captured  by  language 

However  slight  was  the  survival  advantage  of  the  rudimentary  signal 
processor,  it  was  certain  to  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  human 
population  and  to  change  the  physiology  of  our  airway.  The  rapid 
spread  would  occur  because  it  is  a  form  of  altmism,  a  trait  that  helps 
everyone  equally  however  distandy  related,  except  those  who  do  not 
have  the  same  release  of  the  signal  processor.  This  is  an  example  of 
a  ‘green  beard’  that  discriminates  in  favour  of  any  individuals  who 
definitely  possess  the  trait,  rather  than  in  favour  of  close  family 
members  who  are  likely  to  have  inherited  the  trait.  Only  those  able 
to  encode  and  decode  the  symbols  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  them, 
so  there  can  be  no  way  to  mimic  the  trait  to  get  the  benefit. 

The  physiological  changes  that  make  speech  more  effective  were 
bound  to  result  from  the  fact  that  the  ‘Cloud’  of  informadon  stored 
in  the  language  became  a  part  of  the  external  environment.  The 
human  genome  came  under  pressure  to  adapt  to  this  stable  part  of 
the  environment,  to  make  better  use  of  it.  In  particular,  it  caused 
changes  to  our  airway  to  make  it  less  opdmal  for  breathing  but  more 
optimal  for  speaking.  This  is  like  the  earlier  adaptation  of  humans  to 
durable  sharp  tools,  which  probably  caused  natural  selection  to 
evolve  a  less  dangerous  form  of  competition  for  mates  than  fighting. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  Baldwin  Effect;  it  may  appear  like  the 
‘inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics’,  which  would  break  the  rules 
of  natural  selection.  The  key  difference  is  that  the  Baldwin  Effect  can 
only  induence  evolution  if  something  is  stored  outside  the  genome, 
e.g.  in  a  durable  cultural  artefact  like  tools  or  language. 

This  double  whammy  from  natural  selection’s  creation  of  the 
signal  processor  shows  why  the  intensely  social  early  human  group 
of  100-150  members  created  knowledge  like  bees  make  honey.  Every 
member,  through  gossip  and  observation,  knew  every  other 
member’s  foibles  and  aspirations  and  could  therefore  adjust  any 
utterance  that  had  passed  though  that  channel.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  situation  we  live  in  today,  where  we  really  don’t  know  how 
much  we  know  or  what  to  believe  anymore. 
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The  control  of  knowledge 

Our  mental  capacity  for  using  language  developed  to  suit  life  in  flat 
egalitarian  groups.  Because  of  the  primitive  signal  processing 
techniques  it  uses,  it  is  another  Stone  Age  adaptation,  like  thoughdess 
self-sacrifice  or  walking  away  from  conflict,  which  is  suboptimal  for 
modern  life  and  probably  would  not  even  have  evolved  in  a  stable 
climate.  Nowadays  our  innate  signal  processing  algorithm  is  easily 
hacked  in  ways  that  were  not  possible  in  the  Stone  Age.  This 
vulnerability  is  responsible  for  the  mass  delusions  which  today  cause 
so  much  human  strife. 

The  new  force  that  hacked  into  our  knowledge  machine  was 
hierarchical  organisation.  Hierarchy  appeared  in  human  society  with 
the  calming  of  the  climate  and  the  arrival  of  agriculture  12,000  years 
ago.  That  made  long-term  food  storage  possible,  beginning  with 
stored  cereal  crops.  A  hierarchical  organisation  automatically  comes 
into  existence  when  any  stable  activity  generates  a  long-lasting 
surplus  of  what  is  needed  to  keep  it  going.  Hierarchy  is  a  self-creating 
and  self-organising  structure  that  appears  throughout  the  natural 
world,  and  without  which  life  would  not  have  advanced  beyond  the 
pre-ceUular  ‘organelle’  stage.  It  makes  use  of  surplus  energy  created 
at  the  lowest  level  to  feed  higher  levels.  If  these  higher  levels  evolve 
to  perform  the  function  of  governing  the  lower  levels  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  the  surplus  energy  flowing  upwards,  the  stmcture  becomes 
miraculously  stable.  An  example  is  our  body’s  anti-cancer 
mechanism,  which  regulates  and  slows  down  the  natural  tendency  of 
cells  to  reproduce  themselves  indefinitely  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Clearly,  the  potentially  cancerous  cells  did  not  voluntarily  become 
part  of  this  hierarchical  control  mechanism.  The  hierarchy 
established  itself  because  it  was  more  stable  than  the  chaotic 
arrangements  that  would  occur  by  chance.  Similarly,  agricultural 
humans  did  not  need  a  conscious  thought  process  to  tell  them  to  be 
dominated  by  some  humans  and  to  dominate  others.  The  thought 
processes  arrived  post-hoc  to  explain  in  human  terms  what  was 
happening  to  us  under  a  self-organising  universal  force  —  hierarchy  — 
that  we  could  no  more  avoid  than  we  could  avoid  being  regulated  by 
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gravity.  These  thought  processes  allowed  humans  —  hitherto  the  least 
hierarchical  of  creatures  —  to  form  the  most  perfectly  organised 
hierarchy  the  universe  has  ever  known.  One  function  of  the  higher 
levels  of  this  new  hierarchy  was  to  slow  down  any  potentially 
dismptive  activity  of  the  individual  components,  including  off- 
message  knowledge  creation. 

We  may  have  the  most  perfectly  organised  hierarchical  stmcture, 
but  it  is  sdll  not  quite  perfect.  Like  cancer,  knowledge  leaks  through. 
And  once  it’s  in  our  Cloud,  it  lasts  forever. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

The  Eden  Doctrine  Takes  Over 


Humanity’s  final  escape  from  Africa  took  place  around 
55,000  BP  when  our  symbol  processor  and  its  ability  to 
create  knowledge  had  taught  us  to  cope  with  anything.  The 
human  population  had  begun  to  increase  dramatically  through  the 
critical  mass  effect  which  ensured  that  life-prolonging  knowledge 
accumulated  from  generation  to  generation.  If  humans  had  become 
so  smart  by  then  why  did  it  take  them  until  12,000  BP  to  begin  their 
career  in  agriculture?  The  answer  to  this  question  was  provided  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Stone  Age  climate  change  data:  agriculture  was 
simply  not  possible. 

When  the  climate  stabilised  around  40,000  years  after  the  global 
migration,  temperature,  carbon  dioxide  levels  and  humidity  increased 
sufficiendy  to  allow  intensive  agriculture.  Humanity  was  on  the  job 
almost  immediately  in  several  different  locations.'*^  Long-separated 
groups  of  humans  almost  immediately  worked  out  how  to  modify 
local  wild  plants  by  selection  for  optimal  food  yield.  Wheat 
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predominated  in  the  East  Asia,  rice  in  China,  maize  in  Central 
America,  the  potato  in  South  America,  and  sunflowers  in  North 
America.  Humans  were  just  as  quick  to  breed  local  animals  to 
improve  their  meat,  milk,  or  pulling  power.  It  was  a  huge  change  for 
the  human  species  which  had  evolved  as  hunter-gatherers,  omnivores 
surviving  on  wild  plants  as  well  as  animals  we  could  scavenge  or  kill. 

This  first  agricultural  revolution  is  a  testament  to  the  winning 
talent  of  our  species:  the  extraordinary  mental  adaptability  which  had 
previously  enabled  us  to  reproduce  in  the  most  unstable 
environments.  Knowing  what  we  do  about  the  adaptability  and 
survival  value  of  the  brain,  there  is  an  obvious  problem  in  explaining 
why  we  did  not  rush  headlong  into  the  industrial  revolution 
immediately.  The  answer  lies  in  the  peculiar  thought-controlling 
hierarchical  ideologies  that  sprang  up  around  agriculture  and  disabled 
the  knowledge-creating  functions  of  the  internet  of  human  brains. 
Our  best  example  of  the  agricultural  ideology  is  the  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 

Forager  versus  farmer 

Many  human  groups  refused  to  adopt  the  new  way  of  Ufe.  After  the 
climate  stabilised  around  12,000  BP  and  agriculture  began,  Ufe  for 
those  who  continued  as  hunter-gatherers  became  a  walk  in  the  park. 
No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  either  migrate  or  learn  how  to  survive 
in  a  new  environment  every  few  years  —  savannah  in  one  generation, 
tropical  rainforest  the  next.  Anthropologist  Hugh  Brody,  who  has 
compared  advanced  hunter-gatherer  societies  to  agrarian  cultures, 
invites  us  to  imagine  how  pleasant  life  must  have  been  for  a  hunter- 
gatherer  in  the  Thames  valley  in  the  stable  temperate  climate  of  the 
late  Stone  Age  without  a  gamekeeper  or  irate  farmer  in  sight.'^'’ 

It  is  tme  that  as  the  farmers  expanded,  the  hunter-gatherers  were 
graduaUy  pushed  back  into  regions  unsuitable  for  farming  Uke  the 
Kalahari  Desert  or  the  Arctic,  but  even  there  Ufe  was  more  than 
bearable  as  the  stable  climate  aUowed  the  hunter-gatherers  to 
accumulate  and  reflne  local  knowledge  generation  after  generation. 
The  last  Kalahari  San  foragers  only  had  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day  searching  for  food  in  a  region  where  we  would  die  of 
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Starvation  or  dehydration  within  days,  and  the  average  for  all  known 
recent  hunter-gatherer  groups  is  four  hours  per  day/^  In  one  of 
Brody’s  films  a  San  reminisces  about  a  ‘big  shop’  which  seems  to  have 
involved  the  appropriation  of  the  fat  store  accumulated  in  the  tissues 
of  the  bat-eared  fox,  then  a  walk  of  tens  of  miles  to  obtain  a  particular 
wild  melon  which  could  be  stuffed  with  the  fat  to  make  a  succulent 
dish  which  would  last  for  weeks.  Modern  hunter-gatherers  were 
accustomed  to  gourmet  meals  in  the  desert,  not  iron  rations. 

The  recent  foraging  or  hunter-gatherer  societies  were  ‘advanced’ 
in  having  superior  notions  of  herbal  medicine,  which  was  practically 
all  that  the  world  had  until  1 850;  they  studied  with  great  attention  the 
habits  of  wild  animals  and  plants.  They  did  not  separate  animals  and 
plants  into  useful  and  otherwise  —  the  Inuit  language,  for  example, 
has  no  word  for  ‘vermin’  or  ‘weed’.'^^  They  had  no  writing  —  that  came 
with  farming  —  but  they  had  religions  which  explained  to  them  why 
they  Uved  as  they  did  and  where  they  fitted  into  the  cosmos. 

The  agricultural  way  of  Ufe,  in  contrast,  was  not  as  easy  as 
foraging.  The  archaeological  record  shows  that  settled  farmers  were 
shorter,  less  healthy,  and  died  younger  than  their  hunter-gatherer 
predecessors.  The  reason  lay  in  their  poor  living  conditions;  they 
were  surrounded  by  herds  of  domestic  animals  which  were  a  source 
of  epidemic  disease,  camped  permanently  on  top  of  their  own 
effluent  and  that  of  their  livestock,  and  living  on  an  unhealthy  diet 
often  consisting  of  porridge  three  times  a  day.  Paradoxically,  though, 
their  numbers  increased  dramatically  because  the  sedentary  life 
allowed  a  woman  to  raise  several  infants  simultaneously.  The  hunter- 
gatherers  had  used  various  forms  of  population  control;  as  one 
authority  puts  it:  ‘The  Australian  aborigines  killed  both  boys  and  girls, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  mobility  of  the  mother’. No  wonder  my 
baby  step-grandson  was  so  keen  to  bond  with  me  when  I  separated 
him  from  his  mother.  In  other  more  resourceful  tribes  they  may  have 
employed  longer  weaning  to  reduce  group  fertility  and  abortifacient 
drugs  (which  were  well  understood  in  antiquity). 

The  high  fertility  of  farmers  explains  why  they  expanded  so  fast, 
but  the  question  remains:  what  was  their  motive  for  turning  to 
agriculture  when  life  was  so  much  easier  and  healthier  as  foragers? 
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And  if  population  growth  caused  the  best  farming  lands  to  become 
overcrowded,  why  did  the  surplus  population  not  revert  to  foraging? 
A  partial  answer  to  the  second  question  is  that  they  often  did.  As 
recendy  as  the  nineteenth  century  some  Native  American  tribes  left 
agriculture  and  returned  to  the  plains  to  hunt.  The  fad  for  mass 
slaughter  of  ‘game’  animals  by  the  British  aristocracy  in  the  name  of 
sport  in  the  same  era  was  encouraged  by  its  effect  in  preventing  lazy 
farm  labourers  from  reverting  to  an  easier  hunter-gatherer  lifestyle  as 
poachers. 

Any  explanation  of  the  original  development  of  agriculture  also 
needs  to  account  for  the  fact  that  intensive  farming  techniques  began 
not  in  the  most  fertile  valleys  but  in  the  less  fertile  uplands.^®  At  some 
point,  to  judge  from  the  first  written  narratives,  cultural  pressures 
emerged  that  encouraged  a  continuous  expansion  of  farming  into  less 
promising  lands.  The  Old  Testament  is  one  such  narrative,  which 
promotes  an  authoritarian  materialism  of  a  type  not  seen  in  hunter- 
gatherer  societies  but  familiar  in  our  own. 

The  first  instruction  manual 

There  must  be  few  people  in  traditionally  Abrahamic  (Islamic, 
Christian  or  Jewish)  societies,  which  together  make  up  more  than  half 
of  the  world’s  population,  who  were  not  taught  when  very  young  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  being  expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
The  first  version  of  this  story  was  created  in  Sumeria,  the  first  society 
known  to  have  practiced  both  intensive  agriculture  and  writing,  in 
about  1800  BC.  This  Sumerian  version  describes  the  gods  forming  a 
woman  from  the  rib  of  a  man,  as  in  Genesis.  The  story  was  rewritten 
in  Hebrew  in  around  1000  BC,  by  someone  known  to  scholars  as  “J” 
who  was  not  a  religious  writer  and  who  was  probably  a  woman. 
Around  450  BC  a  Jewish  priest,  thought  to  be  the  prophet  Ezra, 
combined  it  with  other  material  to  create  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Qur’an  contains  a  similar  story.  In  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  version,  God  puts  a  curse  on  Adam  and  Eve  for  their 
disobedient  consumption  of  the  fruit  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
and  they  are  expelled  from  Eden.  Adam  is  condemned  to  cultivate 
hitherto  barren  land,  earning  his  keep  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  while 
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Eve  is  condemned  to  bear  children  in  pain.  Neither  the  disobedience 
nor  the  punishment  is  recorded  in  the  earlier  Sumerian  fairy  tale.  The 
original  of  J’s  non-religious  Jewish  version  is  now  lost,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  this  punishment  was  a  feature  of  her  bedtime  story;  most 
likely  it  was  added  by  a  priest  such  as  Ezra. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  forager  societies  have  no 
Eden  myth  or  anything  like  it.  Only  agricultural  societies  are 
encouraged  by  myths  and  religions  that  portray  hard  work  and 
suffering  as  humanity’s  destiny,  and  this  may  be  a  clue  that  civilised 
society  was  keen  to  keep  its  early  members  from  reverting  to  an  easier 
life.  Hunter-gatherers  create  stable  and  sophisticated  societies 
without  yearning  to  expand  their  territory  or  their  population.  This 
fact  may  seem  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  presented  with  a 
model  of  hunter-gatherer  based  on  the  nineteenth-century  Plains 
Indians  who  are  reputed  to  have  judged  a  man’s  worth  by  the  number 
of  scalps  from  other  tribes  sewn  onto  his  shirt.  This  seems  to  betoken 
a  healthy  expansionist  philosophy  like  our  own,  if  a  more  primitive 
one,  and  has  reinforced  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  urge  to  conquest 
is  innate.  Our  expansionist  myths,  such  as  the  story  of  the  expulsion 
from  Eden,  have  been  misinterpreted  as  signs  of  this  supposed 
underlying  genetic  imperative.  What  our  genes  would  say  if  they 
could  talk,  what  they  did  say  when  we  first  began  to  talk.  ‘Go  forth  and 
multiplj  ...  the  sweat  of  thj  brow  ...  dominion  over  the  earth,  ’ that  sort  of 
thing.  Not  so,  it  now  appears,  because  the  hunter-gather  groups  are 
no  different  from  us  in  genetic  makeup  and  they  have  no  such 
imperative  myths.  Outbreaks  of  violence  were  infrequent  temporary 
responses  to  transient  ecological  conditions,  such  as  (in  Australia) 
rising  sea  levels  or  (in  the  Americas)  drought  or  the  European 
conquest. 

An  agnostic’s  belief  that  although  Genesis  is  not  literally  true  there 
must  be  a  tmth  underlying  the  fable  of  Eden  is  not  even  a  partial 
enlightenment:  it  only  reinforces  the  myth.  Philosopher  John  Gray 
thinks  that  ‘the  myths  of  religion  are  ciphers  containing  the  tmth  of 
the  human  condition. James  Lovelock,  an  eminent  scientist  and 
ecologist,  also  suggests  that  the  Eden  myth  corresponds  to  a  genetic 
tmth,  writing  of  ‘our  inherited  urge  to  be  fmitful  and  multiply  and  to 
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ensure  that  our  own  tribe  rules  the  Earth’.  On  the  contrary,  an 
examination  of  our  long  pre-agricultural  existence  as  hunter- 
gatherers  shows  us  that  there  is  no  more  truth  in  the  Eden  myth  than 
there  is  in  the  Highway  Code.  Far  from  corresponding  to  our  human 
condition.  Genesis  is  a  set  of  instructions  for  adopting  an  alien  way 
of  life  and  creating  an  unnatural  economy. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  Genesis  myth  is  as  a  marker  for 
when  and  how  the  change  occurred.  As  Brody  puts  it:  ‘the  tmth  of 
Genesis  lies  in  the  profound  and  disturbing  insights  it  offers  into  the 
heart  of  society  and  economy  that  came  with  -  and  descend  from  - 
agriculture.’^^^  Despite  such  disturbing  insights,  this  book  is  not  a  plea 
for  a  return  to  a  romantic  hunter-gatherer  existence.  Any  sentimental 
admiration  should  be  reserved  not  for  one  or  other  vanished  lifestyle 
but  for  that  remarkable  assemblage  which  we  have  inherited,  the 
Stone  Age  human  brain. 

Onward  and  upward 

Agrarian  religions  demand  cultivation  of  less  fertile  lands;  the  easy 
lands  needed  no  such  propaganda.  The  Mojave  Indians  living  along 
the  Colorado  River  simply  had  to  push  melon  seeds  into  the  mud 
with  their  fingers  to  raise  crops  at  any  time  of  year,  and  had  no  need 
of  complex  husbandry,  storage,  or  irrigation  for  their  agriculture. 
Similar  practices  would  have  been  followed  in  what  we  now  call  the 
Middle  East,  at  one  time  an  extremely  fertile  area.  Only  when  the 
population  in  the  most  fertile  valleys  reached  saturation  point,  in  this 
scenario,  would  their  descendants  need  to  be  persuaded  to  use  the 
less-productive  uplands  instead  of  abandoning  agriculture. 

The  descriptive  passages  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (for  example  the 
migration  to  virgin  lands  and  the  Flood)  described  common  human 
experiences.  The  account  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  mankind  and 
the  curse  that  followed  is  not  descriptive.  It  is  prescriptive  because  it 
tells  man  and  woman  what  God  (or  natural  selection,  if  one  believes 
the  secular  version  of  the  myth)  created  them  to  do.  When  Genesis 
relates  how  God  breathes  life  into  Adam,  made  from  clay,  and  then 
extracts  a  rib  from  his  clay  creation  to  make  Eve,  it  is  describing 
things  that  is  outside  human  experience.  The  mind  cannot  process 
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the  statement  except  to  classify  it  as  the  consequence  of  an  aU- 
powerful  external  force.  The  message  of  the  story  is  that  man  has 
been  designed  to  work  hard  to  cultivate  virgin  soil,  rejecting  the  easy 
life  of  the  hunter-gatherer,  and  that  woman  is  designed  to  bear 
children  despite  the  pain  (unique  to  humans  because  of  the  large 
cranium  to  accommodate  the  expanded  brain),  rejecting  the  hunter- 
gatherer’s  easy  option  of  family  planning.  The  hadith  (sayings  of 
Muhammad)  contain  a  similar  command  to  ‘procreate  and  abound  in 
number.’ 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Jewish  God  instmcts  mankind  to: 

Be  fmitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  the 
fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your 
hand  are  they  delivered.  Every  moving  thing  that  Uveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things. 

Thus  humanity  is  told  that  the  whole  planet  and  all  its  resources  are 
created  for  their  use.  It  was  the  Creator  who  decreed  that  things 
should  be  that  way,  and  who  had  decided  that  man  shall  live  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  while  the  woman  suffers  in  childbirth.  It  was  a 
statement  that  the  listener’s  lifestyle  was  pre-ordained,  innate.  It  is 
remarkable  how  often  scientists  secularise  this  myth  closely  by 
replacing  the  Creator  by  a  nearly  identical  supposed  ‘genetic 
inheritance’. 

Agriculture  wasn’t  pre-ordained,  of  course.  It  began  by  chance. 
It’s  inevitable  that  foragers  who  dropped  seeds  on  the  ground  would 
observe  the  result,  given  the  new  stable  climate.  But  as  with  many 
historical  questions,  too  much  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  asking  why 
agriculture  began  rather  than  why  it  continued  and  intensified. 
Similarly,  some  historians  seek  the  reasons  for  the  carnage  of  World 
War  I  by  asking  how  it  began,  and  arguing  about  whether  Germany 
was  to  blame  for  the  outbreak,  as  if  World  War  I  was  a  complete 
package  waiting  either  to  happen  or  not  happen.  It  would  be  more 
illuminating  to  ask  why  the  war  continued  so  long  and  fruidessly  and 
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reached  such  heights  of  destruction;  many  more  factors  are  needed 
to  account  for  that  and  many  more  groups  are  responsible.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  agriculture  continued  and  intensified  despite  its 
health  disadvantages,  tedium,  frequent  famines,  and  vulnerability  to 
bandits.  Among  the  reason  are  that  it  was  easy  to  teach  by  rote,  the 
children  could  be  put  to  work  as  soon  as  they  could  walk,  and  that  it 
lent  itself  to  efficient  hierarchical  organisation. 

Organisation  man  arrives 

It  was  the  feasibility  of  storing  and  guarding  the  surplus  that  made  it 
possible  to  introduce  an  authoritarian  hierarchy  against  human 
nature.  Surplus  had  existed  among  the  foragers  —  we  have  already 
seen  how  big  game  hunting  made  early  human  individuals  over- 
productive  for  the  benefit  of  the  group.  But  supplies  which  lent 
themselves  to  long-term  large  scale  storage  were  new.  Security  from 
famine  was  not  the  main  advantage  of  crop  stores.  Famines  regularly 
occurred  in  agricultural  communities  through  dependence  on  a  single 
crop  which  failed.  The  foragers’  lifestyle  with  its  varied  diet  offered 
more  security.  But  storage  of  the  surplus  meant  that  some  individuals 
could  now  exist  without  working  the  land,  and  specialists  could 
develop  full-time  occupations  other  than  farming.  One  of  these 
occupations,  to  judge  from  the  large  numbers  of  surviving 
astronomical  calendar  stones,  was  the  calculation  of  time  and  the 
seasons.  Another,  most  probably  combined  with  astronomy,  was  the 
priesthood.  These  specialist  occupations  lived  on  part  of  the  surplus 
produce  which  they  extracted  as  tax.  Both  communal  and  privatised 
farming  systems  existed,  and  both  paid  tax.  The  mechanisms  of 
hierarchy  had  begun  to  fall  into  place,  oudasting  other  random 
variations  in  social  arrangement. 

In  early  agricultural  societies  the  survival  of  the  specialists 
depended  on  the  farmers’  readiness  to  keep  their  noses  to  the 
grindstone.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  writers  and  storytellers  among 
these  specialists  put  a  motivational  spin  on  their  ancient  tales.  That’s 
how  the  priest  Ezra  embellished  J’s  story  of  Jehovah  in  about  450 
BC.  In  J’s  original  tale  Jehovah  was  a  mischievous  and  approachable 
spiritual  companion;  to  have  an  idea  of  how  foragers  perceive  such 
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gods  it  is  better  to  compare  them  to  our  imps,  leprechauns,  and 
wizards  rather  than  to  the  ‘sky  gods’  who  developed  to  oversee 
intensive  agricultural  societies.  Our  sky  gods  promise  eternal  life  after 
death  to  make  up  for  the  farmer’s  life  of  struggle  and  pain  on  Earth. 
They  told  us,  through  the  priests,  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  to  breed 
quickly  and  to  reject  abortion  and  infanticide,  to  expand  into  barren 
lands  and  make  the  desert  bloom,  to  regard  all  plants  and  animals  as 
our  servants,  to  forget  about  all  other  gods,  and  incidentally  to  give 
some  of  the  surplus  to  the  priests  to  feed  themselves  and  the  needy. 
Ezra  incorporated  the  new  motivational  version  of  J’s  old  Eden  story 
into  the  Book  of  Genesis  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  Torah,  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  ‘instmctions’  -  literally  a  user  manual  for  the 
planet. 

The  ‘wheat  in  the  barn’  accumulated  by  following  those 
instructions  enabled  society  to  fund  other  projects.  The  Book  of 
Genesis  goes  on  to  approve  the  success  of  Cain,  the  crop-farmer  and 
later  city  builder  who  could  do  no  wrong  in  God’s  eyes  after  he  had 
killed  his  less  economically  productive  brother.  City-building  and 
industry  depend  on  the  riches  provided  by  agriculture  and  the 
mindset  that  comes  from  learning  to  control  the  environment  instead 
of  adapting  to  it.  The  command  ‘be  fmitful  and  multiply’  required 
prolific  breeding,  hard  work,  conquest,  and  conversion  of  new 
territory  to  agriculture. 

The  innate  dominance  behaviour  that  affects  most  (but  not  all) 
other  great  apes  had  disappeared  in  humanity  very  soon  after  our 
family  line  separated  from  that  of  the  chimpanzees  and  adopted 
peaceful  mating.  There  is  no  evidence  of  hierarchical  authority 
relationships  during  the  evolution  of  H.  sapiens,  once  the  bmtal 
dominance  stage  had  passed,  until  the  arrival  of  agriculture.  In  the 
striking  phrase  of  philosopher  Benoit  Dubreuil,  Stone  Age  humans 
were  ‘condemned  to  equality’  by  the  group’s  ability  to  ‘sanction’ 
domineering  members.^^  As  soon  as  stored  agricultural  produce 
could  support  a  standing  army,  hierarchy  became  stable  again,  this 
time  a  product  of  culture  rather  than  of  a  genetic  urge  to  dominate 
to  get  more  sex. 

It  is  tempting  to  believe  that  whole  populations  fell  captive  to  a 
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confidence  trick  practiced  by  their  weather  forecasters  and  priests 
when  the  latter’s  charitable  tax-gathering  schemes  spiralled  out  of 
control  and  condemned  us  to  a  permanent  quest  to  create  material 
wealth.  This  would  be  compatible  with  James  Lovelock’s  statement 
that  humans  are  ‘belief  engines’  whose  brains  are  incapable  of 
scientific  reasoning.^'’  Lovelock’s  observation  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  an  odd  claim  from  a  scientist  because  it  seems  to  say  that  what  we 
have  called  science  could  never  have  happened.  But  it  is  clear  that 
modern  humans  do  have  a  capacity  for  believing  what  they  have 
heard  without  any  evidence,  and  Lovelock’s  ‘belief  engine’  view  of 
humanity  is  to  that  extent  true.  Is  it  the  whole  tmth?  Are  we  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  contagious  ideas  that  we  have  ‘caught’  like  a 
disease,  from  a  hierarchical  religious  culture  (first)  or  from  a  similarly 
hierarchical  secular  culture  that  is  like  a  computer  vims  evolving 
under  Darwinian  natural  selection  using  our  brains  as  its  host? 

But  it  is  hard  to  put  the  entire  blame  for  our  inequality  on  the 
transition  to  agriculture,  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  modern  economic 
historians  emphasise,  the  traditional  agricultural  societies  did  not 
encourage  the  kind  of  economic  growth  we  see  today.  The  religions 
associated  with  agriculture  had  zero  tolerance  for  innovation,  and  for 
thousands  of  years  before  the  industrial  revolution  opportunities  for 
industry  were  suppressed.  The  Book  of  Genesis  is  not,  therefore,  the 
recipe  for  environmental  and  social  disaster  that  it  appears  to  be  at 
first  sight.  Its  bark,  so  to  speak,  is  worse  than  its  bite.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  its  instmctions  and  those  which  any  farmer 
would  give  to  his  children  given  the  benefits  of  setting  them  to  work 
as  early  and  obediently  as  possible,  and  encouraging  them  to  breed 
more  cheap  labour  for  the  farm.  Scripture  is  not  therefore  a  rogue 
meme  that  has  enslaved  us;  for  a  start,  any  reasonable  sceptic  must 
harbour  the  strong  suspicion  that  it  has  never  been  believed  by  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  who  obediendy  repeat  its  teachings.  The 
benefits  of  pretending  to  believe  it  were  considerable  and  the  chances 
of  being  exposed  as  a  secret  agnostic  were  negligible. 

The  second  reason  why  the  Old  Testament  farming  ideology 
cannot  alone  be  responsible  for  economic  growth  is  that  it  wasn’t 
only  in  the  region  we  know  as  the  Middle  East  that  the  expansion  of 
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agriculture  took  place.  We  see  it  in  distant  and  isolated  agricultural 
societies,  for  example  the  Incas  of  South  America  and  the  Bantu  of 
Africa.  Those  groups  did  not  develop  advanced  technology  and 
sophisticated  writing  at  the  same  pace  as  the  Eurasian  agriculturists, 
for  reasons  of  geography  and  climate  which  Jared  Diamond  has 
explained.  But  Bantu  and  Inca  agriculturists  succeeded  in  expanding 
beyond  their  homelands  and  converting  much  of  their  respective 
continents  to  agriculture,  displacing  the  hunter-gatherers.  This  shows 
that  that  there  must  have  been  some  non-Abrahamic  influence  at 
work  favouring  agricultural  expansion.  Each  agricultural  society  had 
its  own  cosmology  that  taught  them  that  their  urge  to  expand  was 
innate,  erasing  their  hunter-gatherer  heritage  as  completely  as  did  the 
Torah  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Not  as  much  is  known  about  these  myths 
as  about  the  Eurasian  ones,  but  for  example  the  Bantu  code  made 
unrestrained  breeding  obligatory. 

If  Abrahamic  societies  had  been  the  only  ones  to  have  invented 
the  policy  of  territorial  expansion  through  farming,  an 
‘epidemiological’  theory  that  we  have  been  taken  over  by  a  rogue 
meme  might  point  to  the  Old  Testament  as  the  origin  of  our 
obsessive  quest  for  economic  growth.  But  the  fact  that  similar 
mythologies  have  sprung  up  independendy  in  at  least  three  separate 
continents  indicates  that  the  Old  Testament  may  be  an  effect,  rather 
than  a  cause,  of  the  first  agricultural  revolution.  The  primary  cause 
was  a  climate  which  made  stored  surplus  possible  and  hierarchy,  the 
favourite  organisational  structure  of  the  universe,  inevitable. 

The  most  successful,  and  therefore  most  stable,  hierarchies  were 
those  that  controlled  communication  flows  in  the  interests  of 
remaining  stable.  Higher-level  control  of  information  flow  bypassed 
the  primitive  lie-detection  features  of  the  human  communication 
protocol  and  diminished  our  ability  to  distinguish  tmth  from 
falsehood  and  to  create  knowledge. 

Humans  are  the  only  species  to  have  discovered  the  long-term 
storage  of  food  without  adapting  genetically  to  a  hierarchical 
organisation.  Ants  and  bees  have  developed  genetically  subordinate 
castes.  Humans  have  adapted  even  more  successfully  to  hierarchy’s 
needs,  by  cultural  indoctrination. 
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T  ULIUS  Caesar  gives  us  a  useful  snapshot,  in  his  Gallic  Wars,  of 
I  our  ancestors  at  an  intermediate  stage  in  our  transition  from 
J  egalitarian  foragers  to  hierarchical  agriculturists.  He  also  lets  us  see 
in  action  the  pressure  that  imperialists  like  the  Romans  used  to  coerce 
the  tribes  into  abandoning  their  egalitarian  ways. 

Agriculture  arrived  in  northern  Europe  relatively  late  and  was  not 
yet  widespread  there  in  Caesar’s  time.  Later,  after  the  Romans 
withdrew  from  Britain  in  410  AD,  the  inhabitants  slumped  back  into 
a  hapless  existence  as  victims  of  any  foreign  tribe  that  wanted  to  try 
its  luck  at  conquest.  Eventually  the  British  enlisted  pugnacious  tribes 
from  north  Germany  as  setders  to  defend  them  against  these  less 
welcome  visitors,  and  the  result  was  that  Angles  and  Saxons 
colonised  the  country  by  invitadon  half  a  millennium  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Caesar  had  met  and  fought  these  tribes  several 
centuries  before  their  migradon  to  Britain,  at  a  dme  when  the  Roman 
Empire  was  sdll  expanding  and  encroaching  on  German  territory. 
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and  describes  in  his  memoirs  how  the  tribes  had  not  yet  adopted 
agriculture  and  were  opposed  to  it  for  reasons  which  have  proved 
far-sighted: 

They  have  neither  priests  to  perform  sacred  offices,  nor  do 
they  pay  great  regard  to  sacrifices.  They  recognise  only  the  gods 
whom  they  can  see,  and  who  are  useful  to  them,  namely  the 
sun,  fire,  and  the  moon;  they  have  not  heard  of  the  other  gods 
even  by  report.  Their  whole  life  is  spent  in  hunting  and  in 
pursuit  of  the  military  art;  from  childhood  they  devote 
themselves  to  fatigue  and  hardship  . . .  They  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  food 
consists  in  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh;  nor  has  any  one  a  fixed 
quantity  of  land;  the  leading  men  each  year  apportion  to  the 
tribes  and  families,  who  have  united  together,  as  much  land  as 
necessary  in  the  place  in  which  they  think  proper,  and  the  year 
after  compel  them  to  remove  elsewhere.  For  this  custom,  they 
advance  many  reasons  —  they  fear  that  they  may  exchange  their 
ardour  in  the  waging  of  war  for  agriculture,  or  that  they  may 
be  anxious  to  acquire  extensive  estates  and  the  more  powerful 
drive  the  weaker  from  their  possessions,  or  that  the  desire  of 
wealth  spring  up,  causing  divisions  and  discords;  they  see  that 
they  can  keep  the  common  people  in  a  contented  state  of  mind 
when  each  sees  his  own  means  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
most  powerful.  ...  It  is  the  greatest  glory  to  the  several  states 
to  have  as  wide  unpopulated  areas  as  possible  around  them, 
their  frontiers  having  been  laid  waste.  They  consider  this  the 
real  evidence  of  their  prowess,  that  their  neighbours  shall  be 
driven  out  of  their  lands  and  abandon  them,  and  that  no  one 
dare  settle  them;  at  the  same  time  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
on  that  account  more  secure,  because  they  have  removed  the 
fear  of  a  sudden  invasion. 

Welcome  to  a  crowded  world,  where  tribes  had  learned  to  defend 
themselves  not  only  from  their  neighbours  but  also  from  rampaging 
imperialists  like  Julius  Caesar  who  had  a  vested  interest  in  converting 
them  to  agriculture  because  of  the  extra  tribute  it  made  possible.  The 
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tribes  were  right  on  target  in  their  fear  that  agriculture  would  destroy 
their  egalitarian  society,  but  they  didn’t  foresee  the  worst  of  it  —  that 
the  new  hierarchy  would,  in  the  name  of  stability  and  security,  make 
the  sharing  of  knowledge  illegal. 

The  evolution  of  inequality 

The  first  attempts  at  agriculture  in  England  used  an  open  field 
stmcture  in  an  attempt  to  continue  the  egalitarian  traditions  and 
avoid  the  problems  foreseen  by  reluctant  converts  from  the  mixed 
hunting/herding  economy  described  by  Caesar.  Families  were 
awarded  several  strips  of  land  of  around  half  an  acre,  located  at 
different  places  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle  of  such  strips;  this  ensured  that 
the  whole  lot  could  be  ploughed  by  draft  animals  owned  in  common, 
and  that  each  family  would  get  an  equal  share  of  both  the  richer  land 
and  the  poorer.  Flocks  were  kept  in  common  ground.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

As  the  system  of  agriculture  spread,  settlements  became  attractive 
to  raiders,  and  a  ‘manorial’  system  evolved  in  which  a  local  chief  took 
responsibility  for  defence  and  taxed  the  ordinary  people  to  pay  for  it 
either  in  produce  or  in  service.  This  arrangement  was  not  much 
different  from,  but  still  preferable  to,  being  raided  and  enslaved  by 
opportunistic  passing  bandits.  Today  the  arrangement  is  sometimes 
referred  to  in  a  complimentary  way  as  the  ‘stationary  bandit’  system, 
or  kleptocracy,  and  is  often  deemed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
civilisation. 

As  Britain  became  more  peaceable  and  unified  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  emphasis  of  the  Lordship  of  the  Manor  (and  the 
monastery,  which  played  a  similar  role)  turned  from  purely  defensive 
to  economic:  the  possibility  of  increasing  production  to  generate 
more  tax  attracted  attention.  But  this  required  experimentation,  and 
the  open  field  layout  where  everyone  sowed  and  harvested  the  same 
crop  at  the  same  time  and  mixed  their  herds  on  the  common  land  did 
not  lend  itself  to  innovative  crop  or  livestock  management.  From  the 
thirteenth  century  onwards  the  trend  began  to  abolish  open  ground 
by  enclosing  it  in  parcels:  privatisation,  we  would  call  it  today,  and 
the  productivity  of  the  land  rapidly  increased  as  innovative  owners 
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tried  different  types  of  crop  rotation  and  catde  breeding.  The 
enclosure  of  land  was  a  positive  development  in  the  light  of  the  innate 
over-productivity  mechanism  of  the  group,  which  only  works  if 
individuals  are  allowed  to  demonstrate  their  worth.  Most  collective 
farming  schemes  have  failed  because  they  have  been  centrally 
planned  and  unable  to  deal  with  the  innate  human  need  to  innovate 
and  to  receive  public  approval  for  their  individual  efforts. 

Although  it  eventually  created  more  prosperity,  enclosure 
increased  inequality.  Displaced  users  of  the  commons  had  to  turn  to 
labouring  for  wages  to  survive.  In  view  of  the  increase  in  productivity 
it  should  have  been  possible  to  share  the  gains  from  the  new  system 
to  everyone’s  benefit,  but  sharing  was  no  longer  as  simple  as  when 
the  hunter-gatherer  brought  home  his  prize  to  be  shared  by  the  group 
in  full  sight.  There  were  now  layer  upon  layer  of  rulers  to  be 
maintained  in  varying  degrees  of  luxury,  the  topmost  of  which  had  a 
penchant  for  expensive  foreign  wars.  For  a  long  time,  exports  were 
favoured  because  the  rulers  believed  that  a  positive  balance  of  trade 
and  an  inflow  of  money  was  the  only  criterion  of  economic  success, 
and  this  globalisation  distanced  even  further  the  surplus  producer 
from  his  beneficiaries. 

Merchants  and  intermediaries  participated  at  every  step,  and  the 
more  calculating  part  of  everyone’s  brain  —  the  more  cerebral 
swindler  who  could  see  ways  to  overstate  their  value  to  the  group  — 
found  opportunities  in  what  we  might  now  call  the  ‘smoke  and 
mirrors’  of  the  new  agricultural  economy.  It  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  parasites  from  those  who  were  doing  an  honest  job 
of  distribution.  Dependence  on  a  few  crops  also  made  the  whole 
system  susceptible  to  famine  and  even  in  good  years  significant 
numbers  were  starving  to  death  or  dying  of  diseases  aggravated  by 
malnutrition.  In  years  of  bad  harvest  grain  prices  rocketed  and  there 
was  evidence  that  farmers,  millers,  and  dealers  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  hoard  grain. 

How,  people  are  stiU  wondering,  did  England  manage  to  avoid 
violent  revolution?  In  the  1600s  bread  alone  was  consuming  more 
than  half  of  the  labourer’s  family  budget  and  the  experts  calculate 
that  80  percent  of  the  workforce  was  involved  in  agricultural 
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production;  the  remaining  20  percent  was  ‘overhead’  including 
nobles,  merchants,  artisans  and  clergy.  It  seems  an  impressive  feat  for 
such  a  relatively  small  group  of  stationary  bandits  to  keep  the 
hierarchy  stable  and  the  country  more  or  less  subdued.  They  relied 
on  frequent  public  torture  and  executions,  of  course,  but  the 
inhumanities  of  that  era  pale  into  insignificance  beside  those  of  today. 

When  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  eat,  there  were  often  charitable 
arrangements  for  feeding  them,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  half 
the  working  population  had  to  rely  on  charity  sooner  or  later.  Since 
wages  were  set  by  law,  not  by  the  market,  the  frequent  need  for 
charity  implies  that  wages  were  set  low  enough  to  avoid  any 
possibility  that  the  poor  might  build  up  any  savings.  The  charitable 
relief  was  made  easier  to  control  by  laws  that  prevented  labourers 
from  moving  to  another  district,  and  so  allowed  micro-management 
on  a  local  basis.  Not  only  could  they  not  get  charity  outside  their 
district,  but  labourers  were  also  whipped  or  put  in  the  stocks  as 
vagabonds  if  found  travelling  without  work;  it  was  also  illegal  under 
the  Statute  of  Inmates  for  one  labouring  family  to  allow  another  to 
share  their  dwelling.  It  was  possible  that  a  labourer’s  child  could  leave 
the  land  if  it  found  a  master  who  would  take  it  as  a  servant  or 
apprentice,  but  a  1388  law  stipulated  that  if  a  son  could  not  find  an 
apprenticeship  before  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  to  remain  a  farm 
labourer  all  his  life. 

This  description  of  the  planned  economy  before  the  seventeenth 
century  economic  revolution  is  a  snapshot  showing  how  tyrannical 
the  traditional  agriculture-based  society  had  become  in  its  obsession 
with  preserving  the  social  order  and  avoiding  famine  and  riots. The 
last  general  famine  in  continental  Europe  was  in  1819,  but  Britain 
had  famines  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  1840s.  In  an  attempt  to 
ensure  stability  monarchs  had  given  away  monopolies,  land,  and  tolls 
to  their  favourites  to  create  a  loyal  hierarchy  dedicated  to  preserving 
the  social  order.  Compulsory  tithes  were  paid  to  the  church  to  fund 
priests  who  exerted  thought-control  from  the  pulpit  and  any  spare 
manpower  in  years  of  good  harvest  was  diverted  to  cathedral¬ 
building  -  we  can  recognise  the  good  years  from  the  spurts  of  growth 
in  the  cathedral  towers.  Farmers  were  forbidden  to  carry  their 
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produce  out  of  their  local  area,  local  authorities  synchronised 
planting  and  harvesting  and  decided  how  much  grain  was  surplus  to 
seed  requirements  and  could  be  used,  for  example,  to  make  beer. 
Roles  and  occupations  in  society  were  not  learned,  they  were 
inherited.  Workers  who  left  their  parish  could  not  get  poor-law  relief 
elsewhere,  and  punishments  for  minor  crimes  were  draconian.  If  the 
tribes  had  known  what  they  were  letting  us  in  for,  they  would  have 
fought  Caesar  to  the  death. 

The  heredity  delusion 

The  secret  of  preserving  this  exploitative  economy  lay  in  a  finely- 
honed  cultural  indoctrination.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  until  recent  times  to  choose  the  apparendy  easier 
route  -  to  selectively  breed  humans  to  suit  the  hierarchical  system, 
even  though  humans  had  discovered  very  early  the  trick  of  selectively 
breeding  wild  animals  to  improve  their  meat,  wool,  strength,  and 
docility.  The  reason  for  this  omission  appears  to  be  that  humans 
came  to  believe  that  they  had  been  bred  to  occupy  the  roles  allotted 
to  them  by  tradition.  Culture  so  successfully  mimicked  speciation  that 
it  became  a  universally  held  delusion  that  everyone’s  traditional 
station  was  inherited,  having  been  engrained  in  the  procreative  seed 
by  repetition  of  the  same  functions  from  generation  to  generation. 
No  better  evidence  for  the  strength  of  this  extraordinary  delusion  is 
needed  than  that  Darwin  put  forward  a  ‘scientific’  theory  for  it  - 
Pangenesis.  He  thought  that  acquired  characteristics  were  passed  on 
by  a  mechanism  in  which  every  cell  in  the  body  contributed  its 
lifetime  learned  experience  -  and  that  of  its  ancestors  -  to  the  seed. 
One  instance  of  this  delusion  (though,  to  do  him  justice,  not  shared 
by  Darwin)  was  the  belief  that  people  of  dark  skin  colour  were 
congenitally  unable  to  contribute  to  society  except  as  labourers.  The 
so-called  ‘freemen’  of  Europe,  however,  were  just  as  constrained  by 
supposed  heredity,  even  if  not  so  cruelly  treated. 

Recently  in  a  discussion  of  how  ‘good  breeding’  was  revered  in 
Victorian  times,  someone  suggested  that  the  principle  still  holds 
today  ‘because  a  person’s  accent  defines  their  class.’  This  statement 
is  so  »o/ about  breeding  that  it  shows  how  counter-intuitive  the  whole 
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idea  of  hereditary  status  is  -  historians  struggle  even  to  get  people  to 
understand  that  such  a  delusion  ever  existed.  Today  your  diction  says 
a  lot  about  where  you  place  yourself  in  the  hierarchy,  but  200  years 
ago  it  was  less  important  because  regional  accents  were  common 
even  in  the  aristocracy.  The  only  thing  people  were  interested  in  was 
who  your  father  was  and  whether  you  were  his  oldest  son,  or  if  not 
what  was  the  state  of  health  of  your  older  brothers.  This  information 
was  of  paramount  importance,  like  the  pedigree  of  a  prize  bull  to  a 
farmer  at  auction.  Of  course,  it  was  known  that  well-bred  people 
were  as  likely  to  be  defective  in  intelligence  as  anyone,  but  intelligence 
was  of  no  importance  to  ‘station’.  What  counted  was  the  qualification 
to  rule,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  being  able  to  add  up  or  to 
understand  philosophy  or  science.  One  could  pay  lesser  people  to  do 
those  things.  The  proclivity  to  mle  over  those  of  a  lower  station  and 
be  ruled  by  those  of  a  higher  one  could  only  be  acquired  by  passing 
down  centuries  of  supposed  innately  accumulated  experience  in  the 
fixed  social  order.  The  word  aristocrai^  today  stiU  refers  to  breeding, 
but  the  last  two  syllables  have  now  lost  their  meaning.  They  come 
from  the  Greek  ‘to  rule’,  and  that  used  to  be  the  whole  point  of  the 
word.  This  tends  to  be  forgotten  now  that  the  aristocracy  is  just 
another  group  of  celebrities. 

In  an  England  and  Wales  with  only  six  million  inhabitants  in  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  the  easiest  way  for  an  ordinary  man  to  free 
himself  from  the  treadmill  of  agricultural  labour  and  the  consequent 
threat  of  starvation  was  to  revert  to  hunting  the  abundant  wildlife. 
The  most  revealing  and  ironic  application  of  hereditary  privilege  was 
the  system  adopted  to  prevent  this  from  happening.  Under  the  Game 
Act  of  1671  nobody  was  allowed  to  hunt  wild  animals  unless,  with 
only  a  slight  simplification,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Knight  or  above 
or  owned  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  high-quality  farming 
land.  This  disqualified  99  percent  of  the  population,  including  most 
farmers,  and  the  privileged  one  percent  took  full  advantage  of  their 
rights  and  their  lack  of  any  other  occupation.  Untitled  owners  of  less 
than  the  required  value  of  landholding  not  only  had  no  right  to  hunt 
on  their  own  land,  but  also  had  to  allow  the  privileged  few  to  hunt 
on  it  and  trample  the  crops.  Thus,  in  their  favourite  pursuit,  the  rulers 
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could  act  as  if  the  transition  to  boring  settled  agriculture  had  never 
happened. 

What  could  be  more  agreeable  for  people  with  time  on  their  hands 
and  no  education,  who  could  feel  that  they  were  upholding  the  social 
order  at  the  same  time  as  reverting  to  a  more  natural  state  of 
humanity?  There  was  no  state  police  force  at  the  time,  and  to  enforce 
the  law  against  poaching  the  aristocracy  were  entitled,  or  obliged  by 
their  sense  of  duty,  to  appoint  gamekeepers  with  despotic  powers. 
The  gamekeepers  had  rights  of  arrest  on  suspicion,  and  resisting  such 
arrest  was  punishable  by  death;  they  also  had  the  right  to  search  for 
and  to  confiscate  guns.  The  law  was  therefore  double-barrelled  as  far 
as  maintaining  the  social  order:  it  forced  the  populace  to  live  by 
precarious  agricultural  labouring  on  the  farms  of  the  elite  and  also 
disarmed  them,  making  rebellion  difficult. 

When  we  use  the  word  ‘class’  now  to  refer  to  our  modern  social 
hierarchy  it  tends  to  be  a  rather  fuzzy  term  which  brings  to  mind  such 
categories  as  mlers,  bourgeois  capitalists,  and  proletariat.  No  such 
broad  generalisations  were  needed  in  the  pre-industrial  society.  One 
man  had  authority  over  another  man  by  virtue  of  what  was  then 
called  ‘degree’,  as  in  the  text  of  the  Game  Act  already  referred  to 
which  specified  that  only  the  very  wealthy  or  ‘the  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  an  Esquire,  or  other person  of  higher  degree’  could  hunt  game  on  his  own 
or  other  people’s  land.  People  may  puzzle  now  over  the  significance 
of  the  abbreviation  ‘Esq.’  which  appears  mosdy  on  a  more 
pretentious  type  of  junk  mail,  but  in  those  days  it  was  no  mystery.  It 
meant,  with  a  few  exceptions,  someone  who  would  one  day  inherit 
the  title  of  Knight  and  be  referred  to  as  Sir  Something  Somebody. 

But  the  complete  set  of  rulers,  the  aristocracy,  included  all  those 
who  did  not  have  to  work  for  a  living  because  they  owned  land.  The 
bottom  level  was  the  rich  ‘Gentleman’;  above  him  the  tides  or 
immediate  prospects  of  inheriting  tides  and  land  began  with  the  next 
rank  up  —  that  of  ‘Esquire’.  The  size  of  the  landowning  elites  was 
stabilised  by  another  clever  invention:  the  laws  which  regulated 
inheritance  which  were  finally  abolished  only  in  1925.  AU  large  estates 
were  locked  into  a  system,  familiar  to  readers  of  Jane  Austen  or 
George  EUot,  in  which  the  land  and  the  title  could  only  be  inherited 
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by  one  male.  The  vagaries  of  childbirth  and  disease  often  cut  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  inheritance,  but  the  Crown  could  be  expected  to  repair 
this  by  allowing  appointment  of  a  more  distant  relative  to  the  tide  in 
what  was  called  ‘patrilineal  repair’.  All  state  military  or  civilian 
appointments  were  allotted  on  the  basis  of  inherited  precedence, 
both  to  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  hereditary  ability  to  mle  and 
to  nurture  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  generadons  of  leaders  from  the 
same  family. 

This  delusion  that  acquired  characterisdcs  were  passed  down  from 
generadon  to  generadon  does  not  seem  so  farfetched  when  we 
remember  that  the  human  foetus  is  born  prematurely  so  that  it  can 
dnish  its  gestadon  ‘in  the  womb  of  society’  or  perhaps  better  ‘in  the 
womb  of  its  class  culture’.  In  strict  body  weight  terms  compared  with 
other  mammals  the  human  should  be  born  after  eleven  months.  After 
its  premature  emergence  at  nine  months  brain  wiring  and  other 
developments  are  taking  place  in  the  cultural  environment  that  in 
other  mammals  take  place  in  the  womb.  The  event  of  human  ‘birth’ 
is  a  long  drawn-out  cultural  process.  The  infant  does  not  actually 
become  a  complete  human  being  undl  years  have  passed  -  and  by 
that  dme  it  is  a  human  being  of  a  pardcular  ‘degree’,  just  as  if  its 
cultural  status  had  been  coded  into  the  genes  of  its  parents. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  brain  can’t  be  and  isn’t  rewired  later  by 
educadon  and  experience  —  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  brain 
can  rewire  itself  in  consequence  of  injury,  for  example.  But  it  starts 
off  programmed  to  fit  in  a  class.  The  muldlevel  aristocracy,  from 
gendeman  up  to  monarch,  was  a  beaudfuUy  engineered  hierarchical 
system.  It  used  the  human  capacity  for  delusion  which  appears  when 
the  knowledge-creadon  system  is  disabled.  It  was  much  more 
effecdve  than  anything  that  genedc  natural  selecdon  could  produce, 
because  of  its  muldpUcity  of  layers.  This  allowed  opdmal  cascading 
of  control  rather  than  a  simple  ‘oligopoly’  where  one  powerful  caste 
controls  another. 


The  2000-yeaf  war  against  knowledge 

Before  the  climate  stabilised,  without  hierarchy,  without  government. 
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and  without  belief  in  the  afterlife,  our  knowledge-sharing  ancestors 
invented  fire,  painting,  sculpture,  toolmaking,  medicine,  cooking, 
clothing,  ocean  navigation  and  finally  agriculture  and  domestication 
of  animals  as  soon  as  the  weather  made  it  possible.  What  went  wrong 
with  us,  after  that?  By  examining  the  historical  records  we  can  see 
how  hierarchical  organisation  evolved  to  make  us  so  robotic,  and 
how  independent  thought  got  so  thoroughly  buried  that  it  is  stiU 
widely  taboo  today. 

It  may  seem  counterintuitive  that  hierarchy  inhibits  knowledge 
creation,  because  hierarchies  seem  to  represent  a  universally  superior 
structure.  Without  hierarchy,  after  aU,  the  universe  would  be  a  cloud 
of  subatomic  dust.  But  the  very  qualities  that  make  hierarchical 
organisation  so  stable  make  it  act  against  innovation.  As 
mathematician  Martin  Nowak  points  out,  evolution  has  chosen  a 
hierarchical  cell  structure  for  our  body  tissues  specifically  because  this 
structure  acts  as  a  ‘suppressor’  which  ensures  that,  as  he  puts  it, 
‘innovations  are  overlooked’.  These  innovations  include  cancerous 
cells,  which  are  thus  discouraged  from  spreading.  But  in  industries 
which  depend  on  encouraging  brilliant  ideas  to  trickle  through  an 
organisation,  hierarchy  is  the  worst  possible  stmcture  for  that  very 
reason  and  is  widely  shunned.^*  Hierarchical  top-down  leadership 
discourages  innovation;  what  promotes  it  is  a  critical  mass  of  humans 
with  high  interconnectedness.^^ 

Evolution  created  our  individual  portions  of  the  distributed  mind 
to  be  capable  of  thinking  independendy;  otherwise  none  of  us  would 
have  had  anything  to  contribute  to  the  Stone  Age  group  except  for 
taking  our  turn  at  the  chores.  ‘When  everyone  is  thinking  alike,  no 
one  is  thinking’,  as  the  old  saying  has  it.  We  could  have  shared  the 
chores  by  evolving  like  the  ants,  supreme  co-operators  with  Mtde 
brain.  Tbej  didn’t  have  any  trouble  surviving  the  climatic  upheavals. 
Fortunately  most  of  our  cerebral  genetic  heritage  has  not  been  erased 
because  culture  can  mould  a  human  by  indoctrination  without 
selective  breeding.  No  better  evidence  is  needed  for  our  tremendous 
adaptability  than  that  we  can  become  slaves  without  losing  our 
freedom. 

Although  the  flame  of  independent  thought  burned  in  every 
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breast  throughout  the  Dark  Ages,  the  hierarchy  suppressed  most  of 
it  by  draconian  measures.  Those  in  authority  were  convinced  that 
depriving  individuals  below  them  of  their  power  to  innovate  would 
empower  rulers  to  exercise  a  higher  and  more  secure  level  of 
organisation.  This  was  needed  to  cope  with  the  riots  and  famines  that 
plagued  their  planned  economy  and  which,  unknown  to  them,  were 
the  products  of  their  rigid  control. 

The  universities,  far  from  being  centres  of  knowledge,  were 
founded  to  train  clergymen  who  would  provide  the  front-line  defence 
against  destabilising  innovative  thought. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit 

The  process  of  cultural  dumbing-down  was  begun  in  earnest  by  the 
Roman  Emperor  Constantine  who  realised  that  a  new  charismatic 
religious  movement  could  be  of  use  to  him  in  governing  Rome’s 
unmly  Eastern  Empire,  and  converted  the  Empire  to  the  new  variant 
of  Judaism.  Constantine’s  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325  AD  hammered 
out  a  creed  that  forbade  independent  thought  by  using  mystical 
language  that  defied  explanation  or  contradiction.  The  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  understanding  how  one  god  could  be  three  at  the 
same  time  was  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Nicaean  Creed.  A 
believer’s  ‘faith’  confirmed  their  rejection  of  logical  thought. 

Constantine’s  scheme  took  an  unexpected  turn  after  his  death 
when  the  by  then  fabulously  enriched  Church  took  over  what  was 
left  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  although  Constantine’s  successor 
Justinian  closed  down  Plato’s  Academy  in  Athens  in  a  further  attempt 
to  eliminate  logical  thought,  the  Church  had  itself  been  fatally 
contaminated  because  the  brand  of  Judaism  which  Constantine  had 
co-opted  included  a  radical  component  -  Christianity  -  based  on  the 
teachings  of  a  man  who  had  more  in  common  with  Plato  than  with 
Moses.  There  were  repeated  official  attempts  to  marginalise  Jesus 
from  the  new  religion  in  pursuit  of  a  ‘Judaism  Lite’  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  Gentiles  because  it  did  not  require  circumcision  or 
dietary  restrictions.®  The  final  solution  was  to  merge  Jesus  into  the 
Trinity  and  to  deny  that  he  had  been  human  at  all.  But  the  spiritual 
Galilean  (possibly  a  closet  agnostic  himself,  to  judge  by  his 
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disputatious  asides)  had  implanted  a  spirit  of  dissent  within  the 
Church  which  undermined  the  whole  principle  of  revealed  religion. 
It  would  prove  to  be  the  Church’s  eventual  undoing.  Christians  who 
engage  in  debate  with  zoologists  over  the  truth  of  Genesis  have 
already  lost  the  batde.  Genesis  is  supposed  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
not  a  discussion  document,  and  to  argue  about  it  with  unbelievers  is 
atheistic.  Other  revealed  religions  forbid  this  deviation,  which  is  why 
they  have  lasted  better. 

In  describing  this  anti-knowledge  culture  I  am  simplifying  by 
assuming  no  significant  changes  between  around  450  and  1650  AD. 
My  aim  is  to  show  that  total  thought  control  was  a  consequence  of 
the  Neolithic  Revolution  —  the  conversion  of  hunter-gatherers  to 
agriculture  which  began  12,000  years  ago  and  reached  Northern 
Europe  within  the  last  2,000.  The  scale  and  sophistication  of  this 
mental  deep  freeze  made  it  so  effective  that  the  seventeenth-century 
industrial  revolution  only  pardy  thawed  us  out. 

In  Britain  religion  became  all  about  hierarchy  and  conformity 
rather  than  spiritual  belief.  The  old  Christianity,  first  implanted  in 
Britain  by  seasick  charismatics  stumbling  ashore  from  rickety  fishing 
boats,  proved  to  be  so  useful  that  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine’s 
scheme  of  dumbing  down  his  subjects  through  religion  became  a 
keystone  in  the  architecture  of  the  social  order  in  Britain  too.  Spiritual 
matters  came  to  take  a  distant  second  place  behind  the  issue  of 
obedience  to  secular  authority  which  was  much  easier  to  understand 
and  explain.  A  seventeenth  century  handbook  for  the  instruction  of 
the  farming  community  says  that  the  Fifth  Commandment’s 
instruction  to  ‘Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother’  will  be  understood 
by  all  good  citizens  as  a  command  to  fear  and  respect  all  his  betters 
including  his  ‘landlord,  or  the  gentleman  his  neighbour,  because  God 
hath  placed  them  above  him  and  he  [the  good  citizen]  hath  learnt  that 
by  “the  father  he  ought  to  honour”  is  meant  all  his  superiors.’^’ 

The  Church  of  England’s  catechism,  which  all  children  had  to 
learn  by  heart,  required  the  child  to  promise  to  ‘submit  myself  to  all 
my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters;  to  order  myself 
lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters;  ...  to  learn  to  labour  tmly  to 
get  my  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which 
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it  shall  please  God  to  call  me.’  Until  the  eve  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  those  ‘dissenters’  who  would  not  repeat  this  creed  and 
therefore  could  not  attend  the  Church  of  England  were  legally 
persecuted,  and  even  until  1828  they  stiU  could  not  work  for  the  state. 
Many  of  them  (being  generally  and  not  surprisingly  more  successful 
and  able  to  afford  the  fare)  colonised  America,  leaving  the  mral 
population  in  England  thoroughly  cowed  by  a  state  religion  that 
allowed  no  independent  thought  or  hope  of  betterment. 

The  elitism  of  literacy 

State  religion  was  only  one  of  the  mechanisms  which  were  effective 
in  restraining  the  human  drive  for  knowledge  sharing.  Possibly  the 
most  effective  knowledge-Umiter,  paradoxically,  was  literacy.  We 
think  of  literacy  as  the  great  liberator  but  its  initial  effects  were  the 
reverse.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  fewer  than  a  third  of  men 
could  even  attempt  to  write  their  name,  and  fewer  than  ten  percent 
of  women.  A  far  bigger  majority  of  the  working  population  was 
functionally  illiterate,  reading  and  writing  being  widely  discouraged 
among  the  working  class  until  the  nineteenth  century  when 
industrialisation  and  empire -building  began  to  require  it.  The  inability 
to  decipher  written  documents  cut  the  population  off  from  any  new 
knowledge  that  humanity  was  creating,  even  the  knowledge  of  new 
agricultural  techniques,  and  made  it  easy  for  the  literate  to  lord  it  over 
them  by  claiming  exclusive  familiarity  with  the  classics,  the 
newspapers,  political  tracts  or  any  other  knowledge  repository. 

The  entire  Stone  Age  population  had  been,  of  course,  illiterate  so 
how  did  literacy  contribute  to  the  dumbing-down  that  followed  the 
transition  from  hunting  to  agriculture?  The  answer,  as  I  have  hinted, 
was  the  elitism  that  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  literate  and 
illiterate  groups.  The  importance  of  this  was  brought  home  to  me  in 
1972,  in  Texas,  when  a  stranger  invited  me  to  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Her  immediate  family  consisted  of  two  polite  teenage  sons  and  a 
husband  who  was  a  manual  worker  in  the  oilfields.  During  the  meal 
1  was  talking  to  the  husband  about  a  book  1  had  read,  and  he  made  a 
comment  that  has  haunted  me.  ‘It’s  just  wonderful,’  he  said  ‘how 
those  writers  in  their  books  foresaw  everything  that  was  going  to 
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happen.’ 

I  suspect  that  this  man  was  functionally  if  not  totally  illiterate,  and 
it  seems  certain  that  he  had  never  read  a  book.  This  was  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  was  his  grotesquely  exaggerated  respect  for 
them.  I  wanted  to  tell  him,  ‘No,  that’s  not  what  books  do!’  But  the 
bizarre  disparity  in  our  two  ‘degrees’  with  me  the  college  graduate 
taking  charity  from  a  lifetime  manual  worker,  stopped  me  from 
lecturing  him.  The  only  thing  1  could  do  was  to  meekly  agree.  Such  a 
man  must  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  his  ‘superiors’,  who  could 
fabricate  any  old  story  to  put  him  down  and  claim  to  have  it  by 
written  authority  without  fear  of  exposure.  This  was  an  important 
component  of  the  psychological  power  that  the  elite  employed  to 
deprive  the  people  of  thought,  a  power  differential  that  did  not  exist 
in  pre-literacy  foraging  days.  The  new  knowledge  enslaved  the 
working  classes  who  invested  it  with  magical  qualities  and  knew  that 
they  were  excluded  from  it. 

By  being  selective  in  my  examples  from  history  1  may  have  drawn 
a  one-sided  picture  of  the  tyranny  that  the  transition  to  agriculture 
imposed  on  those  Anglo-Saxon  tribes  who  told  Julius  Caesar  that 
they  feared  agriculture’s  inequalities.  There  was  always  ‘give’  in  the 
system  that  mediated  its  draconian  laws.  The  penalties  for  poaching 
were  cruel,  but  the  law  was  often  sabotaged  by  juries  who  were  not 
allowed  to  hunt  game  themselves  and  preferred  not  to  convict  if  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  death  penalty.  A  tenant  farmer  could  be  evicted 
if  he  failed  to  vote  for  his  landlord’s  parliamentary  candidate  (there 
was  no  secret  voting),  but  he  could  also  be  victimised  by  the  non¬ 
voting  labourers  if  he  voted  for  a  reactionary,  so  he  had  to  take  both 
threats  into  account.  There  were  quite  restrictive  laws  against 
hoarding  grain;  in  normal  times  these  laws  were  not  enforced  and 
merchants  came  to  beUeve  they  were  extinct,  but  when  harvests  failed 
the  authorities  posted  the  forgotten  laws  publicly  and  the  merchants 
suspected  they  were  inciting  the  hungry  mob  to  violence.  That  may 
well  have  been  their  intention:  there  were  many  cases  of  groups 
seizing  grain  stores  and  setting  the  price  themselves  and  not  all  of  the 
leaders  were  hanged.'’^  So  the  laws  were  sometimes  not  enforced,  but 
their  symbolic  value  still  remained  important.  And  the  laws  reveal  the 
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culture;  as  E.  P.  Thompson  put  it  ‘the  law  was  often  a  definition  of 
actual  agrarian  practice.’ 

Agrarian  practice  ceased  to  regulate  society  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution  took  hold.  It  was  only  a  partial  revolution.  Despite  the 
advent  of  capitalism,  hierarchy  continues  to  regulate  knowledge 
creation  today. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

Capitalism  Returns 


The  new  anthropological  evidence  shows  that  the 

impact  of  seventeenth-century  capitalism  on  our  culture  has 
been  overstated  both  by  its  admirers  and  by  its  critics.  Its 
admirers  credit  it  with  inventing  innovation,  ignoring  the  innovative 
explosion  of  the  Stone  Age  prior  to  the  clampdown  of  the 
hierarchical  agricultural  society.  Capitalism’s  critics  convict  it  of 
enslaving  us  and  fostering  inequality,  ignoring  the  fact  that  inequality 
had  reached  its  peak  under  the  pre-capitalist  regime  of  the  previous 
2000  years  after  a  period  of  egalitarianism  a  hundred  times  longer. 

The  industrial  revolution  and  capitalism  began  rather  suddenly  in 
seventeenth-century  England.  No  modern  economic  historian 
acknowledges  that  a  Stone  Age  over-productivity  mentality  or  the 
innate  individual  desire  for  approval  from  the  group  had  any  role  to 
play  in  this  development.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  man  who  is 
widely  credited  with  being  the  brains  behind  the  capitalist  revolution, 
Adam  Smith,  was  convinced  that  both  were  critically  important  and 
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that  there  was  nothing  new  in  capitalism.  Karl  Marx,  widely  seen  as 
capitalism’s  most  vociferous  critic,  also  factored  human  evolution 
into  his  historical  theory,  and  his  well-deserved  bad  reputation  may 
explain  why  modern  economists  are  resistant  to  an  evolutionary 
approach.  In  this  they  do  capitalism  a  disservice  by  giving  credence 
to  the  idea  that  the  culture  of  capitalism  is  entirely  responsible  for 
our  inequality  and  environmental  problems.  In  reality  it  is  our  over¬ 
production  instincts,  liberated  from  a  few  of  the  more  restrictive 
practices  of  the  Dark  Ages  but  not  from  others,  that  are  responsible 
for  capitalism’s  successes  and  failures.  Meanwhile,  our  war  on 
knowledge  continues,  propping  up  the  hierarchy  in  its  new  capitalist 
incarnation. 

How  capitalism  changed  the  hierarchy 

Capitalism  arose  from  an  agricultural  revolution  which  preceded  and 
facilitated  the  more  famous  industrial  revolution.  Step-changes  in 
agriculture  had  begun  to  prove  Malthus  wrong  even  before  he  had 
expounded  his  theory  that  agricultural  production  could  never  keep 
pace  with  population  growth.  England  benefited  from  later  marriage 
age,  privatisation  (enclosure)  of  common  lands,  a  unified  internal 
market,  early  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Monarch,  a  joined-up 
legal  system,  and  a  publishing  freedom  which  led  to  circulation  of 
new  ideas  about  increasing  agricultural  productivity.  These  helped  to 
reduce  the  labour  force  in  agriculture  from  80  percent  in  1690  to  36 
percent  in  1800  and  then  to  25  percent  in  1850.  These  changes 
produced  clearly  visible  benefits,  and  quickly  eroded  the  long- 
established  mindset  that  felt  that  any  change  to  the  established  order 
was  foolhardy.  The  breakthrough  encouraged  capitalists  to  use  the 
labour  freed  from  agriculture  in  more  speculative  ventures  that  led  to 
the  industrial  revolution. 

The  traditional  agricultural  system  had  been  a  Soviet-style 
totalitarian  planned  economy.  The  discovery  by  eighteenth  century 
economists  that  everyone  was  better  off  in  a  free  agricultural 
marketplace  weakened  belief  in  the  benefits  of  authoritarian 
government  in  general.  But  this  discovery  was  not  triggered  by 
specific  ideas  relating  to  the  benefits  of  capitalism.  It  resulted  simply 
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from  the  demonstration  that  the  old  belief  in  the  benefits  of  a  rigidly 
planned  economy  and  the  avoidance  of  change  was  mistaken.  There 
were  few  capitalist  ideas;  the  current  of  thought  that  swept  England 
and  then  Europe  simply  questioned  the  validity  of  the  old  tmths.  No 
system  of  capitalism  replaced  the  old  system;  instead,  the  economy 
reverted  to  a  state  of  creative  anarchy,  with  the  difference  that  it  was 
now  highly  taxed  in  ways  that  did  not  obstmct  innovation.  AU  that 
government  had  to  do  to  implement  capitalism  was  to  stop 
monopolists  and  other  abusers  from  reducing  the  entropy  in  the 
market  and  then  wallow  in  the  increased  tax  yield.  Talk  of  the  Tree 
market’  as  if  it  was  an  institution  set  up  to  optimise  trade  obscures 
Adam  Smith’s  dictum  that  a  free  market  exists  ‘within  the  breast’  of 
every  individual. 

The  invisible  Adam  Smith 

Adam  Smith  did  not  invent  capitalism;  he  pointed  out  that  it  arose 
from  innate  human  behaviour.  Modern  economists  disagree  with  him 
and  avoid  quoting  his  views  on  the  subject. 

He  was  not  a  tea-chandler  or  a  coffee  house  stock-exchange 
hahitue  as  one  might  imagine  from  his  popular  reputation  as  the 
inventor  of  capitalism.  He  was  a  highly  eccentric  and  absent-minded 
academic  who  earned  his  living  as  a  tutor  to  rich  aristocrats.  He  had 
the  unusual  and  formative  experience  of  being  abducted  as  a  toddler 
by  a  gypsy  woman.  The  abduction  lasted  only  a  few  hours  until  the 
woman,  who  had  attracted  attention  because  of  the  extreme  distress 
of  the  infant  in  her  arms,  was  chased  by  a  mob  and  threw  the 
screaming  future  political  economist  to  the  ground  before  escaping. 
A  book  remains  to  be  written  about  how  this  incident  and  its 
constant  retelling  within  his  family  may  have  unleashed  Adam 
Smith’s  genius  and  formed  his  psychological  insights  into  human 
empathy. 

Before  Adam  Smith  became  one  of  the  most  famous  economists 
of  all  time  he  was  a  pioneering  psychologist.  Surprisingly,  he  first  used 
the  now-famous  term  ‘invisible  hand’  not  in  an  economics  treatise 
but  in  his  revolutionary  treatise  on  psychology.  The  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  (1759).  By  ‘moral  sentiments’  Smith  meant  what  we  call 
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emotions.  This  was  a  daring  choice  of  subject;  few  philosophers  of 
his  day  cared  to  probe  the  ways  of  the  human  mind,  preferring  to 
stick  safely  to  visible  externals  or  divine  purposes  to  explain  human 
behaviour.  Smith,  in  his  later  and  very  famous  book  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,  never  used  the  expression  ‘invisible  hand’  to  refer  to  a 
supposed  self-regulating  property  of  a  free  market,  although 
nowadays  he  is  usually  cited  only  in  connection  with  that  concept. 

In  Moral  Sentiments,  which  he  always  considered  his  best  book,  he 
used  ‘invisible  hand’  in  a  very  particular  sense  —  to  describe  an 
irrational  innate  drive  within  each  of  us  which  leads  us  to 
overproduce  and  in  doing  so  unintentionally  benefit  our  fellows.  This 
drive,  he  maintained,  acted  by  way  of  generating  pleasure  in  a  farmer, 
for  example,  by  letting  him  consume  his  entire  surplus,  however 
mountainous,  in  his  imagination.  The  unintended  benefit  to  his 
fellows  arises  because  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  after  consuming  as 
much  as  wiU  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  his  existence  and  those  of  his 
family  except  to  exchange  it  for  symbolic  goods  which  would  not 
satisfy  anyone  else’s  real  needs.  Because  the  rich  landowner  has 
created  and  disposed  of  a  surplus  of  something  that  satisfies  basic 
needs,  others  who  could  not  otherwise  have  satisfied  their  basic 
needs  will  consume  it.  This  is  also  the  principle  behind  Stone  Age 
group  cooperation  and  Smith  makes  a  point  of  saying  that  its  only 
reward,  as  then,  is  the  acquisition  of  status  symbols  which  advertise 
the  creation  of  surplus  by  the  landowner  and  his  forebears. 

In  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  Smith  again  used  the  metaphor  of  an 
‘invisible  hand’  to  describe  a  different  innate  human  drive  which  has 
unintended  consequences,  showing  that  the  phrase  was  a  generic  one 
describing  any  unintended  consequence.  He  used  it  in  the  context  of 
some  merchants’  natural  desire  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
capital  assets  near  to  themselves  even  when  they  employed  them  only 
in  trading  between  distant  countries.  A  risk-averse  English  merchant 
organising  a  trade  in  wine  from  Lisbon  to  Jamaica,  sugar  from 
Jamaica  to  Hamburg,  and  herrings  from  Hamburg  to  Lisbon  might 
be  fearful  of  typhoons  in  China,  slave  revolts  in  the  West  Indies, 
plague  in  Hamburg,  and  embezzlement  in  Lisbon.  To  protect  against 
these  the  more  cautious  merchant  might  build  himself  a  nice  brick 
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warehouse  on  the  Thames  in  London  to  store  the  merchandise, 
routing  it  through  London  on  British  ships.  The  merchant’s  desire  to 
play  the  low-risk,  low-return  game.  Smith  said,  would  result  in  the 
enrichment  of  Britain,  the  country  where  he  Uved,  and  this  positive 
consequence  for  the  nation’s  wealth  would  be  unintended,  i.e.  be 
caused  by  an  ‘invisible  hand’  acting  inside  the  merchant. 

Smith’s  argument  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  worries 
that  might  give  sleepless  nights  to  a  merchant  in  Georgian  London, 
and  in  his  day  his  insight  was  a  powerful  argument  against  only  one 
specific  type  of  regulation:  the  government’s  mistaken  attempt  to 
increase  national  wealth  by  banning  the  export  of  money.  It’s  not 
clear  that  in  the  modern  era  of  global  communications  and  relative 
stability  the  particular  ‘invisible  hand’  that  Smith  was  describing 
would  have  any  power  at  all  to  prevent  City  of  London  financial 
speculators  from  undermining  the  national  economy,  but  modern 
thought  has  now  attributed  to  Smith  the  idea  that  an  unregulated 
market  automatically  optimises  a  nation’s  innovation  and  trade. 

Smith  only  used  the  “invisible  hand”  metaphor  in  one  other 
unique  sense,  describing  the  gravitational  attraction  between  planets 
in  a  book  about  astronomy.  (The  book,  because  it  described  an 
astronomical  system  independent  of  a  Creator,  could  not  be 
published  in  his  lifetime).  ‘Invisible  hand’  was  therefore  evidendy  a 
neutral  phrase  that  he  used  three  dmes  to  describe  different 
tendencies  outside  intelligent  control,  and  he  never  connected  it  to 
any  market.  Nevertheless  economic  history  has  invented  a  supposed 
self-reguladng  market  mechanism  called  ‘Adam  Smith’s  invisible 
hand  of  the  market.’  The  complete  phrase  thus  attributed  to  him  was 
not  even  used  undl  the  golden  age  of  laisse^faire  a  century  after 
Smith’s  death.'’^  Of  course,  the  fact  that  Smith  knew  nothing  about  it 
and  would  have  opposed  it  tooth  and  nail  does  not  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  idea,  which  may  have  a  much  more  venerable 
provenance.  It  may  be  simply  the  laisse^faire  version  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

Adam  Smith,  now  widely  touted  as  an  apostle  of  laisse^aire  and 
opponent  of  market  regulation,  only  ever  used  the  shorter  phrase 
‘invisible  hand’  to  criticise  one  mistaken  type  of  regulation.  This  was 
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the  regulation  that  prohibited  the  export  of  money  and  handicapped 
the  risk-averse  merchant  described  above.  Elsewhere  in  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  he  called  expUcidy  for  more  reguladon  of  markets,  not  laisse^ 
faire.  In  pardcular  he  predicted  that  a  loan  default  crisis  would  ensue 
from  the  government’s  failure  to  regulate  banks. 

Smith  believed,  correcdy  as  we  now  find,  that  capitalism  was 
innate  in  humans.  Even  a  forager  would  have  a  natural  predisposition 
to  ‘better  his  condidon’  and  also  to  ‘tmck  and  barter’  because  arrow¬ 
making,  for  example,  required  specialised  skills  and  not  everyone 
would  want  to  learn  them.  Smith’s  psychological  vision  is  of  a  human 
with  an  innate  tendency  to  create  surplus  because  of  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  get  satisfacdon  from  imaginary  consumpfion  as  well  as  from 
advertising  his  value  to  society.  Smith  is  the  strongest  proponent  to 
date  of  the  idea  that  humans  have  an  innate  predisposidon  to  ‘better 
their  condition’,  but  one  has  to  turn  to  his  Theoty  of  Moral  Sentiments 
to  find  that  this  does  not  simply  mean  increasing  their  consumpfion 
or  amassing  bullion.  It  includes  increasing  their  pleasure  in 
psychologically  less  obvious  ways  which  foreshadow  the  new 
evoludonary  discoveries.  Although  Moral  Sentiments  was  first 
published  seventeen  years  before  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  last  act  of 
Smith’s  life  was  to  revise  it  and  the  two  books  are  compatible  and 
complementary,  one  describing  the  nadonal  interest  and  the  other 
the  individual’s  interest.  He  was  firmly  on  the  side  of  innate 
cooperation,  rather  than  any  supposedly  new  capitalist  ideas,  as  the 
uldmate  cause  of  economic  growth. 

Naming  an  Institute  after  Adam  Smith  that  lobbies  against  all 
kinds  of  government  reguladon  of  commerce  is  a  fine  touch  of  irony. 

The  divisive  Karl  Marx 

Karl  Marx,  the  leading  critic  of  capitalism,  was  born  in  1818  to  a 
Jewish  family  who  had  converted  to  Christianity  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  their  native  Germany.  He  grew  up  in  the  feudal 
agricultural  society  of  Prussia,  where  he  nurtured  radical  ideas  that  he 
transferred  to  the  industrial  revolution  after  he  fled  to  Britain. 

Marx  did  have  some  insight  into  the  tyranny  imposed  by 
hierarchical  organisation.  He  simplified  the  concept  by  portraying  it 
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as  an  oligopoly  —  a  two-level  hierarchy  where  a  small  minority  of 
exploiters  -  the  capitalists  -  dominate  the  rest.  In  his  view  the 
capitalists  had  amassed  their  capital  by  piracy,  slave-trading,  robbery, 
and  other  parasitical  economic  ventures  and  then  had  ‘gone 
legitimate’  like  a  Mafia  family  by  investing  the  proceeds  in  the  new 
more  productive  industries.  His  theory  was  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  England,  the  cradle  of  the  industrial  revolution,  many  wealthy 
families  had  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  world  slave  trade  or  had 
stolen  Spanish  gold  from  the  Americas  through  ‘privateering’  in 
which  their  civilian  ships  were  licensed  to  raid  the  Spanish  colonies 
under  the  pretext  of  war.  These  thieves,  Marx  claimed,  were 
completely  unproductive  in  the  new  industries  but  were  able  to 
extract  the  wealth  because  they  were  the  only  group  rich  enough  to 
buy  the  labour  which  was  the  source  of  industrial  productivity.  The 
manual  labour  was  provided  by  the  working  people  who  had  been 
driven  away  from  subsistence  farming  by  enclosure  (‘privatisation’) 
of  common  land.  It  was  a  plausible  narrative:  Britain,  the  nation  most 
adept  at  colonising,  robbing,  and  enslaving  foreigners  had  turned  to 
colonising  its  own  peasantry,  stealing  their  land  and  enslaving  them 
in  factories. 

This  binary  unproductive/productive  class  model  was  better 
suited  to  the  feudal  agricultural  systems  of  Marx’s  childhood 
experience  in  Prussia,  in  which  the  landowners  took  no  part  in 
production  at  all.  It  ignored  the  fact  that  industrialisation  was 
different  in  that  manual  labour  was  only  a  part  of  the  value-adding 
process.  Research  and  development,  organisation,  and  distribution 
were  a  new  requirement  and  British  capitalists  became  involved  in 
these  areas,  funding  them  through  reinvestment  of  some  of  the 
profits  instead  of  squandering  it  exclusively  on  conspicuous 
consumption.  They  were  not  a  truly  unproductive  group  who  could 
be  dispensed  with,  so  the  historical  class  struggle  idea  (in  which  in 
Marx’s  view  either  one  of  the  classes  would  be  inevitably  destroyed 
by  the  ‘dialectic’  between  them)  was  not  as  good  a  fit  as  it  seemed. 

Marx’s  ‘us  versus  them’  model  was  acceptable  to  those  who 
advocated  violent  revolution  and  the  ‘dictatorship  of  the  proletariat’. 
The  ‘exploiter’  level  of  the  two-level  oligopoly  was  an  easy  target  for 
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violent  overthrow  and  replacement.  A  simplistic  view  that  a 
replacement  oligopoly  would  be  purely  dedicated  to  the  interests  of 
the  lower  level  solved  the  problem  that  the  proletariat  was  too  busy 
to  govern  itself.  All  that  was  needed,  under  Marx’s  authoritarian 
communism,  was  to  replace  the  top  level  with  an  elite  group  of 
communists  dedicated  to  interpreting  the  will  of  the  proletariat.  Marx 
and  his  followers  did  not  understand  or  acknowledge  automatic 
hierarchical  behaviour,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  each  upper  level 
of  a  hierarchy  develops  goals  of  its  own,  including  ensuring  its  own 
stability.  This  ‘iron  law  of  oligopoly’  (as  sociologist  Robert  Michels 
called  it  in  1910)  was  recognised  by  other  radical  leaders  and  caused 
a  profound  split  between  authoritarian  and  liberal  socialist  parties  in 
Europe.*’^  Unsurprisingly  the  authoritarians  won  the  day;  they  had  the 
laws  of  physics  on  their  side  in  the  shape  of  the  universal  law  of 
hierarchy.  This  law  is  subder  than  the  ‘iron  law  of  oligopoly’.  Two- 
level  ‘oligopolies’  can  exist,  but  the  naturally  occurring  form  has 
muldple  levels  in  which  each  level  aspires  to  promodon  by  showing 
that  it  can  command  the  loyalty  of  those  below.  The  word  ‘hierarchy’ 
derives  from  ‘sacred  rule’  —  the  system  that  ranks  the  angels  in 
muldple  levels  of  holiness. 

Marx  had  studied  the  anthropology  of  the  day  and  agreed  with 
Adam  Smith,  and  with  this  book,  that  economic  growth  results  from 
humankind’s  innate  faculdes,  not  from  new  capitalist  ideas.  But  if  he 
believed  that  Stone  Age  humans  had  been  communists  in  the  sense 
of  holding  wealth  and  the  means  of  producdon  in  common,  he  was 
mistaken.  There  was  no  wealth,  and  the  means  of  producdon  was  the 
skin  possessed  by  individuals  that  led  them  to  ‘tmck  and  barter’  in 
good  capitalist  style. 

The  ethical  Max  Weber 

The  pioneering  sociologist  Max  Weber,  who  tried  to  undo  the 
damage  caused  by  Marxism,  was  born  in  1864,  when  Marx  was  46. 
He  died  in  1920,  a  vicdm  of  the  induenza  pandemic  that  killed  more 
people  than  the  First  World  War.  He  did  not  agree  with  Marx  and 
Smith  that  capitalism  was  innate  in  humans,  and  modern  economists 
tend  to  follow  Weber.  This  may  be  more  because  modern 
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economists,  like  Weber  but  unlike  Marx  and  Smith,  have  not 
examined  the  latest  evidence  from  the  Stone  Age. 

Max  Weber’s  name  is  not  nearly  as  widely  known  as  his  catch- 
phrase  ‘The  Protestant  Ethic’  (the  tide  of  his  most  famous  book)  or 
‘the  Protestant  work  ethic’  as  it  is  more  popularly  known.  As  a  sound¬ 
bite  the  dde  triggers  some  interesting  thoughts.  Most  people  will 
conclude  that  it  must  be  referring  to  something  non-reUgious 
otherwise  the  two  words  would  be  saying  the  same  thing,  as  in 
‘Protestant  belieF.  Furthermore,  it  is  obviously  referring  to 
something  praiseworthy;  ‘Nazi  Ethic’  (or  even  ‘Nazi  work  ethic’) 
might  not  strictly  be  an  oxymoron,  but  it  would  be  a  strange  choice 
of  words.  Having  listened  to  the  context  to  find  out  more  about 
Weber’s  phrase  you  would  discover  that  it  refers  to  the  supposedly 
increased  motivation  of  inhabitants  of  traditionally  Protestant 
countries  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  with  positive  results  for 
the  economy.  The  phrase  implies  that  agnostics  or  atheists  raised  in 
Protestant  cultures  can  realise  the  ethical  benefits  of  religion  through 
work  without  having  to  spend  time  in  church.  It  is  not  a  phrase  that 
rolls  so  easily  off  the  tongue  in  traditionally  Catholic  countries;  the 
French  are  more  inclined  to  speak  of  ‘Anglo-Saxon  ideas’,  which  does 
not  have  such  an  admiring  sound  or  meaning. 

Weber,  like  Marx,  was  a  workaholic  and  passionate  student  of 
history  and  a  believer  in  its  ability  to  explain  the  forces  causing 
progress  and  industrialisation.  He  was  in  the  mainstream  of  society, 
being  a  respected  member  of  the  academic  establishment  rather  than 
a  poverty-stricken  revolutionary  pamphleteer  like  Marx.  He  was  keen 
to  rebut  Marx’s  disturbing  theory  that  progress  had  resulted  and 
would  continue  to  result  from  violent  class  struggle,  although  he 
accepted  that  modern  capitalists  were  often  immoral.  But  where 
Marx  attributed  historical  developments  to  the  economic  interests  of 
different  classes,  Weber  wanted  to  show  that  it  resulted  from 
religious  conviction. 

The  biggest  difference  between  Weber  and  both  Marx  and  Smith, 
however,  was  that  Weber  believed  that  no  human  had  any  innate 
motivation  to  overproduce.  “A  man  does  not  by  nature  wish  to  earn 
more  and  more  money,”  wrote  Weber,  “but  simply  to  live  as  he  is 
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accustomed  to  live  and  to  earn  as  much  money  as  is  necessary  to  earn 
for  that  purpose”. 

While  Marx  believed  that  increasing  production  was  an  innate 
desire  of  humankind,  and  that  this  quality  had  been  exploited  by  a 
class  which  had  seized  control  of  wealth,  Weber  believed  that  cultural 
pressures  made  people  work  hard,  pressures  which  represented  the 
higher  aspirations  of  the  group.  His  explanation  needed  less  conflict 
between  worker  and  capitalist,  so  it  was  reassuring  to  those  worried 
by  the  social  tensions  encouraged  by  Marx.  On  the  basic 
disagreement  over  whether  economic  progress  came  from  individual 
human  nature  Weber  was  also  in  opposition  to  Adam  Smith  who 
believed  that  mankind  had  an  innate  tendency  to  overproduce.  So  of 
the  three  of  them  Weber  was  the  only  one  in  favour  of  what  we  might 
call  ‘zero  percent  nature,  one  hundred  percent  nurture’  hypothesis 
for  explaining  over-productivity  and  economic  growth. 

In  Weber’s  view  of  how  ‘society’  persuaded  humankind  to  over¬ 
produce,  industrial  progress  and  capitalism  resulted  from  the 
decentralisation  of  power.  The  first  step  was  always  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  next  was  appropriation  of  some  of  the 
monarch’s  power  by  the  barons,  creating  a  feudal  system.  Then,  cities 
became  autonomous  and  appropriated  some  power  from  monarch 
and  the  barons.  According  to  Weber,  professional  guilds  and  other 
local  power  groups  in  these  autonomous  cities  kick-started  the 
industrial  revolution.  Centralised  power  hierarchies,  he  realised,  were 
never  in  favour  of  innovation  or  industrialisation  because  these 
empowered  the  masses  and  thus  disturbed  the  hierarchical  social 
order.  He,  like  his  followers  today,  were  therefore  in  favour  of  ‘the 
right  kind  of  hierarchy’ 

Weber  believed  that  for  industrialisation  to  succeed  both  capitalist 
and  worker  would  need  to  have  the  same  religion  and  that  religion 
would  need  to  have  specific  characteristics.  The  religion  must  be 
classless,  which  mled  out  Hinduism  but  suited  Christianity.  It  must 
be  intolerant  of  other  religions  and  have  worldwide  ambitions.  This 
also  suited  Christianity  which  had  no  compunction  about  forcing 
conversion,  by  the  sword  if  necessary,  so  that  it  had  converted  under 
duress  many  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  as  well  as  colonial  victims.  Islam, 
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though  an  expansionist  religion  like  Christianity,  did  not  insist  on  the 
conversion  of  its  conquests  pardy  because  its  economic  system 
depended  on  levying  higher  taxes  on  unbelievers. 

He  also  believed  that  an  industrialist  religion  had  to  be  ascedc,  and 
not  too  fond  of  conspicuous  consumpdon  or  charitable  giving,  so 
that  further  investment  to  increase  producdon  would  be  a  normal 
way  to  dispose  of  profits.  AU  this  conveniendy  pointed  to  Protestant 
Britain  coming  out  on  top  as  the  place  where  the  industrial  revoludon 
was  bound  to  start. 

Weber’s  greatest  handicap  was  that  he  did  not  know  how 
successfully  hunter-gatherers  had  adapted  to  frequent  change  in  the 
distant  past  when  he  proposed  that  a  new  social  ideology  -  capitalism 
—  had  been  needed  to  haul  humanity  out  of  its  (he  thought)  dmeless 
agricultural  rut. 

Unlike  Adam  Smith  and  Karl  Marx  his  name  is  unknown  to  most 
people,  but  Weber’s  catchphrase  “the  Protestant  work  ethic”  still 
brings  comfort  to  those  who  have  abandoned  the  religion  of  their 
parents  but  fancy  they  retain  the  ethics  by  braving  the  rush  hour  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day  and  office  poUdcs  in  between. 

The  new  Weberians 

Economic  historians  now  treat  capitalism  as  a  purely  cultural 
phenomenon,  as  Weber  did.  They  don’t  describe  or  explain  any 
innate  human  propensity  (other  than  ‘greed’)  of  the  type  which  Adam 
Smith  and  Karl  Marx  believed  in,  and  they  do  not  explore  the  human 
evolutionary  heritage.  The  study  of  capitalism  today  seems  to  accept 
the  Weberian  view  of  it  as  a  structure  imposed  by  elites  from  the  top 
down  rather  than  generated  from  the  bottom  up. 

The  conventional  economic  wisdom  agrees  with  Weber  in 
rejecting  the  theories  of  Marx  and  Smith  because  they  ‘gave  attitudes 
to  men  and  women  that  they  couldn't  possibly  have  had  before 
capitalist  practices  arrived’  and  asks  ‘how  the  values,  habits,  and 
modes  of  reasoning  that  were  essential  to  progressive  economic 
advance  ever  rooted  themselves  in  the  soil  of  premodern  Europe.’ 
But  Marx  and  Smith  had  found  these  values  rooted  in  an  older 
garden,  having  studied  what  was  available  from  the  archaeological 
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record  and  from  anthropology.  In  giving  aU  the  credit  to  seventeenth 
century  economists’  rebuttal  of  existing  belief  in  a  planned  economy, 
modern  economists  pass  over  the  fact  that  society  had  been  free  of 
that  belief  for  many  millennia  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  and  had  benefited  from  a  free  market  during  that  time. 
They  use  the  phrase  ‘traditional  society’  to  refer  to  farming  society 
rather  than  the  pre-farming  human  era  of  the  Stone  Age  which  lasted 
ten  times  as  long.  For  today’s  economic  historians,  humanity’s 
evolutionary  trajectory  is  not  part  of  the  picture.^’'’ 

Good  deeds,  not  greed 

Rather  than  instilling  greed  in  the  populace,  seventeenth-century 
capitalism  produced  innovative  symbolic  signalling  of  the  group’s 
approval.  This  mobilised  the  latent  desire  to  show  off  group  approval 
that  was  built  into  the  human  genome.  Adam  Smith  explains  how  the 
signals  work  for  the  rich  landowner  who,  with  his  admirers,  are 
deluded  (Smith’s  word)  that  the  actual  utility  value  of  the  luxury 
goods  he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  his  surplus  is  equal  to  their  huge 
symbolic  value.  The  fine  stately  home  provides  the  rich  landowner 
with  what  Smith  derides  as  ‘a  few  trifling  conveniences  to  the  body’ 
at  vast  cost.  His  clocks,  made  by  master  craftsmen,  are  accurate  to 
within  a  minute  a  day  in  case  he  wants  to  be  more  punctual  than 
anyone  he  is  ever  likely  to  have  an  appointment  with.  His  sporting 
guns  have  internal  components  polished  to  mirrors  so  that  they  will 
last  a  hundred  lifetimes  without  rusting;  he  has  ice-houses  to  starde 
his  visitors,  redundant  carriages  of  aU  sizes.  Old  Master  paintings  on 
which  to  rest  the  eye  for  a  few  moments  each  day,  antique  statues, 
and  so  on.  These  are  ‘positional  goods’  that  have  no  real  value  to  life 
but  which  are  symbols  of  the  cumulative  size  of  his  surplus  and  that 
of  his  family  over  the  years,  not  affordable  by  anyone  producing  less. 
These  ‘different  baubles  and  trinkets,  which  are  employed  in  the 
economy  of  greatness’  (Smith  again)  have  been  designed  to  be  as 
expensive  as  possible,  not  as  useful  as  possible.  These  useless  but 
highly  symbolic  positional  goods  are  all  that  the  rich  landowner  can 
possibly  get  in  this  world  in  exchange  for  that  mountain  of  life-saving 
wheat.  They  are  permanent  reminders  to  his  admirers  of  what  he  and 
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they  thought  was  greed  but  which  in  reality  was  the  invisible  hand  of 
unconscious  mutual  aid.  Without  this  kind  of  display,  our  cooperative 
features  could  never  have  evolved. 

But  before  capitalism  the  rest  of  us  tiny  cogs  in  the  production 
machine  could  not  flaunt  that  kind  of  symbol  of  the  group’s  approval. 
All  we  had  to  show  off  after  a  day’s  work  was  a  few  columns  of 
figures  we  had  written  in  an  account  book,  an  empty  shelf  in  the  shop 
where  we  worked  as  a  sales  assistant,  or  some  dirty  tankards  in  a  pub 
where  we  served  behind  the  bar.  This  problem  is  one  that  capitalism 
solved  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  inventing  the  greatest 
productivity  aid  in  the  history  of  the  world:  the  silk  waistcoat.  Ships 
of  the  London-based  East  India  Company  arrived  in  London  with 
brightly-coloured  textiles  made  in  their  eastern  workshops,  and  the 
country  was  entranced.  Within  a  few  years  the  rich  were  astonished 
by  the  appearance  of  flamboyantly-dressed  nobodies  in  Britain’s 
streets,  the  young  men  shooting  their  cuffs  and  smoothing  their 
brocaded  waistcoats  while  their  female  companions  swished  their 
bright  gingham  dresses,  aU  made  available  through  the  efforts  of  the 
East  India  Company.*^^  The  free  market  had  by  accident  discovered 
how  to  make  positional  goods  for  the  poor. 

The  sight  of  the  lowest  rung  of  society  flaunting  evidence  of  their 
labours  revealed  to  the  elite  the  astonishing  fact  that  ordinary  people 
would  work  harder  than  necessary  if  they  were  given  the  means  of 
showing  off  symbolically  the  fact  that  they  had  created  a  surplus  for 
their  employer.  Those  sluggard  paupers  who  would  not  do  a  stroke 
of  work  more  than  necessary  to  keep  themselves  aUve  when  the  only 
commodities  allowed  to  them  were  bread  and  ale  were  as  easily 
deluded  as  the  rich  landowner  when  offered  the  opportunity  to  flaunt 
symbolic  tokens  of  the  surplus  they  created  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
It  did  not  take  the  mercantilist  societies  long  to  exploit  the  economic 
growth  that  resulted  from  every  layer  of  the  hierarchy  gaining  more 
symbolic  success.  The  more  liberalised  societies  roared  ahead 
economically,  creating  ever  more  positional  goods  enabling 
individuals  to  signal  their  contribution  to  the  group. 
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Non-hierarchical  capitalism 

Although  the  innovation-inhibiting  property  of  hierarchical 
organisation  is  a  drawback,  it  would  be  hard  to  implement  an  efficient 
non-hierarchical  system  of  industrial  production.  This  is  as  tme  for 
services  such  as  health  care  as  well  as  for  goods.  A  compromise  relies 
on  outsourcing  innovation,  when  required,  to  specialist  firms  with 
less  hierarchical  internal  organisations.  There  is  an  analogous 
situation  in  the  insect  world:  when  intensely  hierarchical  honeybees 
need  to  seek  a  new  hive,  they  temporarily  morph  into  a  non- 
hierarchical  form  as  I  will  describe  later. 

The  most  successful  of  the  world’s  strategic  management 
consulting  firm  are  deliberately  stmctured  in  a  non-hierarchical  way. 
I  have  worked  for  two,  and  enjoyed  my  time  at  both,  and  the  contrast 
between  them  is  instructive.  The  first  firm  had  branched  out  into 
management  consultancy  from  its  roots  in  technology,  and  its  top 
management  remained  rather  fond  of  hierarchy.  At  a  certain  point 
the  CEO  launched  a  new  strategy  for  the  firm.  The  heads  of 
consulting  in  different  overseas  markets  disagreed,  so  the  CEO  fired 
them  and  appointed  younger  people  who  would  follow  his  vision. 
That  was  the  moment  when  I  quit  after  twelve  happy  years.  A  short 
time  afterwards  that  firm  had  to  file  for  protection  from  its  creditors 
when  the  new  vision  failed,  and  only  the  name  survived.  My  next 
employer  had  been  a  pure  management  consultancy  since  its  birth  in 
Chicago  more  than  seventy  years  before  as  part  of  the  McKinsey 
firm.  The  internal  culture  could  not  have  been  more  different  from 
the  polite  Boston  Brahmin  culture  of  my  former  employer.  The 
founder  in  Chicago  had  Uved  by  the  aphorism  “the  wisdom  of  the 
group”.  Dissent  was  welcomed  and  criticism  accepted  without 
rancour.  Future  strategy  was  agreed  in  ‘town  hall’  assemblies  of  the 
senior  consultant  parmers.  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  in  project 
meetings  it  was  compulsory  for  the  parmer  in  charge  to  invite  a 
partner  from  another  discipline  so  that  team  members  could  express 
their  disagreements  openly  in  front  of  an  independent  senior  staff 
member  with  whom  they  had  no  hierarchical  relationship.  This  firm 
continues  to  go  from  strength  to  strength. 
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The  moral  is  that  we  should  not  abolish  hierarchical  organisation, 
but  should  try  to  restrict  it  to  activities  where  it  does  not  conflict  with 
innovation,  such  as  in  steady-state  industrial  production. 
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Daring  to  be  Wise 


My  first  task  as  a  management  consultant  was  to 
attend  boot  camp  to  be  taught  logical  thinking.  It  was  one 
of  those  brain-changing  courses  that  makes  one  look  at  the 
simplest  day-to-day  problems  differendy.  For  a  while,  even  a  choice 
between  taxi  and  underground  required  a  formal  issue  analysis.  The 
course  was  taught  by  Barbara  Minto,'’*  who  had  been  McKinsey’s  first 
female  consultant.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  she  was  training  all  the 
world’s  young  business  gums.  I  had  only  a  first  degree  but  the  other 
students  had  MBAs  from  the  best  schools.  They  were  as  puzzled  as 
I  was  as  to  why  we  had  not  been  taught  logical  reasoning  in  secondary 
school  or  even  at  university.  It’s  not  rocket  science.  Must  this  material 
be  reserved  for  an  elite,  so  we  can  charge  thousands  of  pounds  a  day 
for  outdrinking  our  clients? 

My  case  was  more  striking  as  I  had  been  rejected  as  a  candidate 
management  consultant  before  because  I  had  badly  failed  a  logical 
reasoning  test.  Now  I  had  been  hurriedly  recruited  by  a  top 
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management  consultancy  who  skipped  the  test  because  they  needed 
an  expert  who  could  explain  the  internet  to  senior  executives.  Twelve 
years  later,  when  the  firm  had  its  crisis,  I  was  tested  again  for  logical 
reasoning  by  potential  employers  and  found  to  be  in  the  top 
percentile.  On-the-job  training  is  sufficient,  it  seems.  We  all  have  it 
in  us. 

We,  Galileo 

If  we  are  not  all  potential  business  gurus  or  scientific  geniuses  like 
Galileo,  what  is  all  that  ‘junk  brain’  doing  inside  our  heads?  If 
archaeologist  Tim  Taylor’s  ‘200  mph’  brain  analogy  is  a  guide  then 
60  percent  of  our  brain  is  ‘junk’,  surplus  to  current  requirements.  And 
this  is  high-maintenance  junk.  You  don’t  just  turn  it  off  like  a  light 
bulb  when  you’re  not  using  it  and  save  the  energy;  it  is  burning  up 
calories  all  the  time.  Junk  brain  by  this  estimate  consumes  more  than 
a  tenth  of  all  the  calories  we  take  in,  and  a  third  of  every  human  baby’s 
food  intake  goes  into  building  it  for  no  purpose  at  all.  If  we  could  de- 
evolve  this  unused  high-carbon  junk  brain  our  metaboUsm  could  put 
the  energy  into  something  more  useful  such  as  repairing  body  cells 
to  make  us  live  longer. 

Early  humans  used  this  brain  to  work  out  how  to  conquer  the 
most  terrifying  dangers  and  turn  them  to  advantage.  They  learned 
how  to  suppress  the  fear  of  natural  fire  caused  by  Ughming  or 
volcanoes  and  harness  it  to  drive  a  predator  away  from  its  kiU. 
Somehow,  they  learned  to  manufacture  curare,  a  tranquilliser  used  in 
hunting  which  can  only  be  produced  by  an  intricate  multistage 
chemical  process.'’®  The  Early  Stone  Age  was  a  time  when  only 
obsessive  mental  effort  would  do.  This  mental  capacity  is  surplus  to 
requirements  in  the  current  stable  climate;  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  any  of  us  to  study  in  order  to  survive.  But  until  evolution  can  find 
a  way  of  decommissioning  the  junk  brain  in  every  one  of  us,  it  will 
betray  its  presence  by  exploding  sporadically  and  unpredictably  in 
what  we  call  ‘genius’. 

David  Shenk,  in  The  Genius  in  All  of  Us  did  not  explore  our  Stone 
Age  heritage.  He  could  have  strengthened  his  claim  that  everyone  is 
a  potential  genius  by  pointing  out  that  our  brains  evolved  to  cope 
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with  a  much  more  demanding  environment  in  which  genius  was 
compulsory.  Humanity’s  newly-discovered  ‘deep  history’  neady  fills 
some  gaps  in  Shenk’s  argument. 

First,  Shenk  asks  how  can  we  have  hidden  the  fact  that  everyone 
can  be  a  genius?  Why  do  we  believe  so  fervendy  the  myth  of  variable 
innate  ‘talents’?  The  answer  must  our  old  friend  hierarchy.  Hierarchy 
is  running  our  society  and  has  few  job  openings  for  geniuses,  most 
of  them  in  ‘winner  takes  all’  forms  of  sport  and  entertainment  where 
rarity  is  part  of  the  spectacle.  A  widespread  belief  that  we  are  born 
with  different  levels  of  innate  ‘talent’  helps  people  to  accept  the 
various  levels  of  the  production  pyramid.  New  ‘evidence’  of  the 
innate  nature  of  talents  is  continually  discovered  to  confirm 
something  that  we  already  ‘know’.  For  example,  the  discovery  that 
better  myelin  sheathing  of  nerves  increases  intelligence  is  presented 
as  evidence  that  differences  in  intelligence  are  related  to  physiological 
quantities  and  are  therefore  ‘inheritable’.^®  Such  ‘evidence’  ignores 
earlier  discoveries  that  intensive  mental  activity  increases 
myelination,  supporting  the  research  highlighted  by  Shenk  showing 
that  genius  only  appears  after  its  owner  has  performed  obsessive 
mental  labour  over  a  considerable  period.®' 

Second,  Shenk  shows  that  unlocking  the  genius  requires 
motivation,  and  the  motivating  agent  can  sometimes  be  identified, 
but  he  wonders  why  it  doesn’t  fit  any  consistent  pattern.®^  The  spur 
can  be  early  failure  or  early  success,  an  encouraging  parent  or  a 
discouraging  parent,  or  any  number  of  other  causes.  Surely  the  reason 
is  that  our  mediocrity  is  unstable  because  it  is  imposed  by  an  outside 
force  —  hierarchy  again.  Anj  psychological  disturbance  could  break 
the  chains  and  release  the  genius. 

Schooling  the  hierarchy 

In  Britain  today  state  and  private  education  systems  cooperate  with 
each  other  to  serve  and  maintain  the  hierarchy  by  regulating 
knowledge  creation  to  create  castes.  In  State  schools  the  official 
approach  is  that  ‘descriptive  grammar’  should  be  taught,  as  opposed 
to  ‘prescriptive  grammar’  that  teaches  that  some  ways  of  speaking  are 
more  ‘correct’  than  others.  There  are  no  longer  any  grammatical 
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‘errors’  in  the  state  school  system,  only  ‘non-standard  usages’  and 
‘dialectal  variations’.  This  allows  Britain’s  exclusive  private  school 
system  to  differentiate  itself  by  continuing  to  teach  the  old  mles. 
While  State  school  pupils  are  taught  that  it  is  acceptable  to  say  ‘they 
was’  or  ‘them  books’  the  private  school  will  insist  on  ‘they  were’  or 
‘those  books’.^^  In  this  way  State  and  private  education  cooperate 
with  each  other  in  creating  markers  of  difference  in  parentage  and 
hierarchical  level.  The  State  system  strives  for  inclusiveness  while  the 
private  system  has  its  eye  on  elite  roles  like  the  judiciary  in  which  a 
more  pedantic  knowledge  of  grammar  is  necessary. 

One  Appeal  Court  judge  when  making  a  ruling  in  2004  found  it 
necessary  to  write  ‘It  seems  to  me  that,  in  terms  of  syntax,  the  plainly 
natural  effect  of  “the  same”  is  to  refer  back  to  the  composite  noun 
clause  That  judge  had  been  educated  at  London’s  most 

exclusive  private  school.  Not  many  people  educated  in  State  schools 
would  be  able  to  formulate  such  a  ruling;  a  study  by  Williams  and 
Hardman  in  1995  showed  that  three  quarters  of  university-educated 
state  school  teachers  didn’t  know  the  difference  between  a  clause  and 
a  phrase.  Not  surprisingly,  research  in  1999  into  the  background  of 
judges  appointed  under  the  new  Labour  government  showed  that  79 
percent  of  them  came  from  the  seven  percent  of  the  population 
educated  privately  -  an  increase  compared  to  the  previous, 
supposedly  more  elitist.  Conservative  government. 

The  better  State  schools  (accepting  about  2  percent  of  pupils)  are 
‘selective’,  choosing  pupils  on  the  basis  of  entry  tests  in  various 
subjects  including  verbal  reasoning  ability.  Birmingham  City  Council, 
the  local  authority  responsible  for  education  in  Britain’s  second 
largest  city,  has  a  poUcy  of  not  teaching  verbal  reasoning  to  primary 
school  pupils  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  selection  tests: 

The  Local  Authority’s  poUcy  is  that  no  teaching  or 
coaching  for  selective  tests  should  take  place  in  any  of 
the  city’s  primary  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  practice 
of  coaching  is  counterproductive,  as  overachievement  in 
the  selective  tests  may  be  against  the  long  term  interests 
of  children  whose  ability  may  be  more  limited  than  their 
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test  score  would  suggest. 

Head  Teachers  who  receive  requests  for  guidance 
from  parents  have  been  asked  to  provide  this  within  the 
context  of  the  overall  educational  development  of  the 
children  concerned. 

Birmingham’s  policy  is  obviously  suitable  for  limiting  the  size  of  the 
elite.  It  is  unsuitable  for  ensuring  that  all  pupils,  whether  selected  for 
the  elite  or  not,  have  a  chance  to  develop  verbal  reasoning  ability. 
The  policy  itself  provides  interesting  material  for  a  verbal  reasoning 
test.  You  may  want  to  re-read  the  above  quoted  passage  carefully  and 
then,  using  only  the  information  given  in  it,  say  which  of  the 
following  statements  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  to  draw  from  the 
passage: 

1)  Selective  tests  measure  a  child’s  verbal  reasoning  ability; 

2)  Selective  tests  do  measure  a  child’s  verbal  reasoning  ability; 

3)  Both  of  the  above. 

This  policy  is  published  and  republished  year  after  year  in  an  official 
booklet  aimed  at  parents.^^  It  is  clearly  a  test  for  discriminating  among 
those  parents,  not  among  the  children.  Thoughtful  parents  would 
immediately  deduce  from  it  that  they  should  privately  educate  their 
child  or  at  least  coach  it  for  entry  to  a  selective  State  school,  while  a 
parent  who  was  not  able  to  see  the  faulty  logic  would  be  reassured  by 
the  subtext  which  indicates  that  too  much  education  is  bad  for 
children.  Thus  the  appropriate  proportions  of  elite  and  non-eUte  will 
reproduce  themselves  with  uncanny  precision  just  as  if  a  heavenly 
power  was  appointing  them  to  those  roles  or  as  if  it  was  in  their 
genes. 

Why  should  a  State  dedicated  to  ‘it’s  the  economy,  stupid’,  US 
President  Bill  Clinton’s  apt  description  of  the  sole  focus  of  today’s 
hierarchical  government,  do  any  more  than  is  economically  justified 
in  the  way  of  education?  Would  the  State  be  any  good  at  teaching 
universal  independent  thought?  Would  the  taxpayer  agree  to  fund  it? 
It  is  hard  to  find  any  grounds  to  criticise  Birmingham’s  pragmatic 
way  of  resourcing  the  production  pyramid. 
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I  have  picked  on  Britain  in  these  examples,  which  would  not 
necessarily  apply  elsewhere.  Many  people  regard  Britain  as  untypical 
because  it  has  the  lowest  social  mobility  in  the  developed  world.^^  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  country  that  was  most  rigidly  hierarchical 
before  the  industrial  revolution  should  be  the  most  adept  at 
perpetuating  the  system.  It  is  only  twelve  generations  ago  that  a  20- 
year-old  anthropologist  avant  la  lettre  was  hanged  for  blasphemy  in 
Britain  after  describing  the  Old  Testament  as  ‘Ezra’s  fables’  in  a 
private  conversation.  The  US  was  peopled  largely  by  emigrants  who 
were  fleeing  such  regimes  so  one  would  not  expect  to  find  such 
blatant  relics  of  the  legacy.  But  even  there  a  careful  examination  of 
the  production  culture  reveals  how  hierarchy  has  burrowed  its  way 
into  and  taken  over  the  educational  system  to  regulate  innovative 
thought.’^ 

The  invisible  hand  of  hierarchy 

Rather  than  railing  against  government  functionaries  for  deliberately 
stunting  most  children’s  development  I  prefer  to  think  of  them  as 
unconscious  tools  of  hierarchy,  nature’s  favourite  stmcture,  which  is 
always  hanging  in  the  air  looking  for  its  chance.  When  humans 
rejected  it  emphatically  two  million  years  ago  by  choosing  egalitarian 
mating  arrangements,  it  was  as  if  the  bathwater  had  decided  it  wanted 
to  go  down  the  plughole  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  round  in  circles 
as  ordained  by  the  laws  of  physics.  The  universe  has  not  forgiven  us. 

Hierarchy  is  not  created  by  well-  or  ill-intentioned  people  for  a 
purpose.  No  fiendishly  clever  intelligence  is  responsible  for  crafting 
Birmingham’s  disguised  parent-selection  test  quoted  above.  The  low- 
level  functionary  who  drafted  it  presumably  did  not  get  coaching  in 
logical  reasoning,  and  mistakes  tend  not  to  be  corrected  if  they  serve 
the  hierarchy’s  purpose. 

Many  non-hierarchical  organisations  randomly  come  into  being 
but  they  simply  do  not  survive  as  well  now  that  the  Earth  yields  a 
surplus  that  will  support  a  human  hierarchy.  It’s  best  to  consider 
hierarchy  as  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  physics,  like  the  mysterious 
tangling  of  wires  that  happens  when  you  put  your  personal 
headphones  in  your  pocket.  As  long  as  there  is  a  capability  of  storing 
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energy  (food),  hierarchy  will  flourish  because  it  is  capable  of  diverting 
the  energy  to  its  upper  levels  to  maintain  its  own  structure.  Trickle- 
down  economics  is  not  an  invention  of  the  human  elite:  it  is  nature’s 
way  of  maintaining  its  myriad  hierarchical  stmctures. 

Hierarchy,  possibly  the  most  intelligent  Uving  thing,  is  a 
disembodied  force,  another  ‘invisible  hand’  like  gravity;  it  skewers 
human  beings  and  makes  their  involuntary  obedience  appear 
voluntary.  There  can  be  no  question  of  excluding  it  from  human 
affairs  because  it  maintains  the  efficiency  of  production  processes, 
but  we  can  limit  its  natural  tendency  to  expand  its  reach  indefinitely. 
Hierarchy  convinces  us  that  it  has  the  right  to  take  us  over  because 
the  very  existence  of  different  levels,  and  the  pyramid  shape  of  an 
organisation  chart,  appears  to  be  evidence  that  higher  levels  of  innate 
ability  are  rare. 

We  let  hierarchy  in,  perhaps  wisely,  to  mn  our  agricultural  system 
but  it  was  not  even  very  good  at  that.  It  thought  only  of  itself,  and 
suppressed  even  innovative  farming  practices.  The  difficulty  in 
controlling  it  lies  in  its  self-enhancing  quality.  For  example  our 
production  culture  has  been  able  to  evolve  from  a  hierarchy  based 
on  breeding  to  one  based  on  parental  achievement  with  barely  a 
pause  for  breath.  Both  forms  ignore  a  child’s  potential  but  the  second 
is  far  more  efficient  from  hierarchy’s  selfish  point  of  view. 

The  object  of  this  book  has  been  not  to  argue  for  the  elimination 
of  hierarchy  but  to  show  that  it  is  an  unsuitable  organisation  stmcture 
for  the  creation  and  sharing  of  knowledge.  It  can  only  optimise 
production  of  tangible  assets:  material  goods  and  services. 
Psychologist  Geoffrey  MiUer  maintains  that  consumerism  is  driven 
by  high-pressure  advertising,  but  1  explain  it  here  as  being  the  result 
of  hierarchy’s  bias  towards  production  of  material  assets,  rather  than 
new  knowledge,  to  display  an  individual’s  status.^® 

Are  we  all  innately  good  at  logical  reasoning? 

It  is  worrying  that  hierarchy  has  successfully  discouraged  universal 
training  in  verbal  reasoning.  As  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter,  verbal 
reasoning  uses  the  ‘Theory  of  Mind’  which  allows  the  brain  to  detect 
when  information  has  been  contaminated  by  human  bias  or 
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ignorance.  It  applies  logical  reasoning  to  the  spoken  or  written  word, 
and  is  commonly  tested  by  asking  the  subject  to  study  a  text  and  then 
to  decide  whether  another  statement  has  misrepresented  it.  If 
evolution  gave  every  one  of  us  the  ability  to  detect  human  errors  in 
this  way,  how  can  it  be  used  to  ‘stream’  schoolchildren?  And  why 
does  coaching  make  pupils  appear  to  have  it  when  they  don’t,  as 
Birmingham  educators  claim?  The  tests  do  not  use  texts  that  have 
been  studied  in  coaching,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  memorising  the 
answers. 

The  explanation  is  that,  like  riding  a  bike  or  speech  itself,  you  are 
born  with  the  ability  but  it  must  be  trained.  Verbal  reasoning  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  speech  ability,  but  the  state  school  system  refuses 
to  train  it  and  discourages  private  training,  simply  to  preserve  a 
hierarchical  stmcture  in  society.  Leaving  the  large  majority  unable  to 
use  verbal  reasoning  makes  them  susceptible  to  propaganda  and 
perpetuates  the  ‘post-tmth’  society.  It  is  the  way  hierarchy  has  hacked 
our  knowledge-creation  process,  our  human  internet. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  people  -  about  eight  per  cent  of 
university  undergraduates,  according  to  one  study  -  do  acquire  logical 
reasoning  ability  through  family  circumstances  or  practical 
experience  (or  management  consulting  boot  camp).  The  Wason 
Selection  Task  identifies  these  lucky  individuals.  I  won’t  describe  it 
because  it  would  spoil  the  reader’s  chances  of  testing  themselves  (it 
is  available  anonymously  on  the  internet). The  Wason  test  shows 
that  people  (including  infants)  are  generally  better  at  logical  reasoning 
about  social  obedience  than  about  neutral  subjects.  Research  has 
shown,  however,  that  both  types  of  reasoning  can  be  trained  and  do 
not  therefore  reflect  innate  differences.*®  It  is  likely  that  intensive 
early  practical  training  in  social  obligations  explains  the  result. 

The  idea  that  only  a  few  humans  can  think  logically  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  the  delusions  inspired  by  hierarchy.  Dispelling  it  will 
unleash  the  wisdom  of  the  group,  which  is  the  key  to  the  final 
triumph  of  democracy. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Unshackling  Democracy 


The  granting  of  the  vote  to  working  people,  starting  in 
America  with  the  Constitutional  Congress  of  1787  and  in 
Britain  with  the  Second  Reform  Act  of  1867,  was  a  key  step 
needed  to  liberate  human  thought  from  hierarchical  shackles.  Today, 
however,  the  system  of  democratic  government  established  back 
then  does  not  seem  to  be  coping  very  well.  In  Britain  1 50  years  later, 
general  election  turnout  has  declined  to  about  65  per  cent.  One  third 
of  that  65  per  cent  vote  for  a  candidate  who  is  certain  to  lose  instead 
of  choosing  among  the  possible  winners.  Party  membership  is  falling, 
as  is  the  number  of  candidates  in  each  constituency.  What  has 
changed? 

What  is  different  now  is  that  the  voters  are  not  using  democracy 
as  its  founders  intended.  Instead  of  using  the  election  to  appoint  a 
representative  assembly  which  will  study  the  issues  and  make  the 
laws,  they  are  using  it  to  choose  for  themselves  between  aspiring 
leaders  offering  branded  packages  (‘policies’)  that  are  claimed  to  be 
off-the-peg  legislative  solutions. 
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This  would  disappoint  the  politicians  who  designed  the  new 
democratic  system,  including  John  Adams  and  James  Madison  in 
America  and  John  Stuart  Mill  in  Britain.  They  knew  that,  unlike  the 
time-rich  landowners  who  alone  had  the  vote  before,  the  new 
employed  electorate  would  not  have  the  time  to  study  and  debate  the 
issues  and  solutions.  They  therefore  wanted  Congress  and  Parliament 
to  be  a  full-time  ‘representative  assembly’  which  would  bring  our 
varied  national  experience  to  bear  —  the  ‘wisdom  of  the  group’.  They 
did  not  intend  the  rest  of  us  workers  ever  to  have  to  listen  to  political 
speeches  or  understand  the  finances  of  the  nation.  The  only  time  we 
would  need  to  mobilise  our  wisdom  would  be  when  it  came  time  to 
replenish  the  assembly  on  election  day.  To  do  that  we  need  to  know 
what  the  founders  of  our  democracy  meant  at  that  time  by  a 
‘representative  assembly’. 

British  and  American  liberal  politicians  rejected  what  we  now  call 
‘direct  democracy’  —  the  discussion,  formulation,  and  approval  of 
individual  laws  by  the  mass  of  citizens  in  a  public  meeting  or 
referendum.  The  drafters  of  the  US  constitution,  and  the  British  MPs 
who  later  designed  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  working  men, 
therefore  faced  a  more  complicated  task  than  simply  enacting  ‘one 
man  one  vote’.  They  wanted  a  system  that  would  achieve  something 
better  than  the  results  of  direct  democracy  in  a  much  larger,  more 
populous,  and  more  diverse  state  where  the  whole  population  would 
have  even  less  opportunity  to  master  all  the  issues.  They  feared  the 
evils  that  have  ensnared  us  today,  and  thought  that  the  safeguards 
they  were  introducing,  including  wider  suffrage,  would  avoid  them. 

The  spectre  of  majority  rule 

In  one  of  the  most  influential  documents  recommending  the 
ratification  of  the  US  constitution  James  Madison,  later  the  fourth 
President,  identified  ‘the  various  and  unequal  distribution  of 
property’  as  the  source  of  the  most  important  danger  facing  the  new 
republic.  Both  he  and  the  later  British  politician  and  philosopher 
John  Stuart  Mill  knew  that  a  minority  group  of  property  owners  had 
been  oppressing  a  larger  group  of  workers  ever  since  real  property 
became  a  valuable  source  of  political  patronage.  They  feared  that  the 
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non-propertied  voters,  now  to  become  a  voting  majority,  would  pack 
the  new  legislative  assembly  and  pass  laws  for  ‘an  abolition  of  debts, 
for  an  equal  division  of  property,  or  for  any  other  improper  or  wicked 
project’,  as  Madison  put  it.*' 

Their  proposed  solution  to  this  threat  of  ‘majority  rule’  was  to 
ensure  that  the  assembly  was  as  ‘representative’  as  possible  -  a  tme 
sample  of  the  citizenry  which  contained  many  interest  groups  besides 
capitalists  and  proletariat.  President  John  Adams  wished  for  an  ‘exact 
portrait  in  miniature’  of  the  population  at  large.  A  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Congress  described  the  ideal  assembly  as  ‘the  most 
exact  transcript  of  the  whole  Society’.  Power  distribution  inside  the 
assembly  would  then  exactly  match  power  distribution  ‘out  of  doors’ 
as  Mill  put  it.  The  full-time  members  would  have  time  to  conduct  the 
discussion  and  compromise  that  could  not  happen  in  direct 
democracy. 

Although  the  assembly  members  might  begin  with  the  saloon-bar 
arguments  that  they  shared  with  the  people  they  represented,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  become  wiser  as  they  spent 
more  time  listening  to  other  points  of  view  and  gathering  evidence. 

The  political  novelist  Anthony  Trollope  in  Phineas  Finn,  which  was 
published  while  Parliament  was  debating  the  widening  of  the 
franchise,  shows  that  progressive  British  politicians  (in  the  form  of 
his  Mr.  Joshua  Monk)  were  quoting  John  Adams’s  image  of  the 
representative  assembly  as  a  portrait  of  the  population  rather  than  a 
group  selected  for  its  supposed  talents. 

This  was  the  original  meaning  of ‘representative’:  a  faithful  sample 
representing  the  composition  of  the  whole  electorate  and  all  its 
various  special  interests.  In  today’s  politics,  ‘representative’  has  come 
to  mean  something  very  different:  a  ‘representative  of  the  people’  is 
an  individual  specially  qualified  in  electioneering  and  explaining  party 
policy  to  voters.  The  selection  of  representatives  does  not  nowadays 
replicate  the  composition  of  the  population.  Some  party  selection 
procedures  try  to  enforce  ethnic  and  gender  quotas  based  on  the 
population  at  large.  Those  quotas  do  not  interfere  with  the  selectors’ 
overriding  goals  of  finding  representatives  who  are  loyal  to  the  party 
and  qualified  in  the  art  of  getting  elected.  There  are  no  quotas 
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ensuring  the  election  of  people  with  the  various  kinds  of  experience 
that  keep  things  running  ‘out  of  doors’. 

The  US  'founding  fathers'  hoped  that  the  new  assembly  would  be 
big  enough  to  form  a  tme  sample.  By  forming  a  bigger  republic  —  a 
federation  of  states  -  they  hoped  to  include  a  wider  range  of  special 
interests,  so  that  it  would  be  harder  to  form  a  majority  based  on  one 
interest  only.  Madison  acknowledged  that  a  larger  national  assembly 
would  be  disadvantaged  by  not  being  familiar  with  varying  local 
conditions,  but  he  claimed  that  this  would  be  solved  by  what  we  now 
call  ‘subsidiarity’  —  ‘the  great  and  aggregate  interests  being  referred  to 
the  national,  the  local  and  particular  [interests]  to  the  State 
legislatures’.  This  would  also  ensure  that  power  would  not  be 
nationally  centralised  and  that  it  would  be  ‘more  difficult  for 
unworthy  candidates  to  practice  the  vicious  arts  [he  meant  rhetoric 
or  ‘spin’]  by  which  elections  are  too  often  carried.’ 

The  potential  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  over  property  owners 
was  the  most  important  type  of  partisanship  identified  by  Madison 
and  MiU,  but  Madison  also  identified  combinations  more  familiar  in 
modern  politics: 

A  zeal  for  different  opinions  concerning  religion, 
concerning  government...;  an  attachment  to  different  leaders 
ambitiously  contending  for  pre-eminence  and  power;  or  to 
persons  of  other  descriptions  whose  fortunes  have  been 
interesting  to  the  human  passions,  have,  in  turn,  divided 
mankind  into  parties,  inflamed  them  with  mutual  animosity, 
and  rendered  them  much  more  disposed  to  vex  and  oppress 
each  other  than  to  co-operate  for  their  common  good.  So 
strong  is  this  propensity  of  mankind  to  fall  into  mutual 
animosities,  that  where  no  substantial  occasion  presents  itself, 
the  most  frivolous  and  fanciful  distinctions  have  been 
sufficient  to  kindle  their  unfriendly  passions  and  excite  their 
most  violent  conflicts. 

It  was  thought  that  the  political  parties,  until  then  seen  as  a  minor 
corrupting  influence,  would  be  swamped  by  other  interest  groups  in 
the  larger  and  more  representative  assembly.  Nobody  could  foresee 
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how  new  mass-media  technologies  would  lend  themselves  to  what 
Madison  called  ‘the  vicious  arts  by  which  elections  are  too  often 
carried’,  targeting  the  new  working  voters  as  well. 

Madison  was  right  about  the  frivolity  of  factionalism  and  political 
partisanship.  Recendy,  academic  researchers  have  shown  that  a 
certain  kind  of  ‘leadership’  is  much  more  important  than  policy  or 
experience  in  forming  parties  and  winning  elections.  Today,  the 
common  characteristics  of  leaders  of  winning  parties  relate  to  such 
metrics  as  height,  gender,  amount  and  location  of  hair,  and  facial 
stmcture.*^  The  increased  importance  of  these  characteristics  is 
presumably  due  to  the  reliance  on  photography  to  influence  voters. 
Elections  are  now  decided  on  the  physical  attractiveness  of  male 
party  leaders. 

By  the  time  Britain  was  ready  to  enfranchise  working  men,  the 
failure  of  the  American  system  to  prevent  the  dictatorship  of  the 
majority  party  was  recognised.  Mill  wrote:  ‘In  the  United  States, 
where  the  numerical  majority  have  long  been  in  full  possession  of 
collective  despotism,  they  would  probably  be  as  unwilling  to  part 
with  it  as  a  single  despot  or  an  aristocracy.’®'^  Mill  proposed  to  avoid 
the  fate  of  American  democracy  by  using  a  complicated  system  of 
proportional  representation  in  a  single  nation-wide  constituency. 
This  system,  designed  by  Thomas  Hare,  was  not  adopted. 

Oligarchy  vs.  representative  democracy 

The  1867  Representation  of  the  People  Act  (also  known  as  the 
Second  Reform  Act)  allowed  a  property-less  majority  to  vote.  It  was 
like  the  end  of  apartheid;  the  working  man  would  now  elect  most 
MPs  and  the  ‘landed  interest’  would  become  impotent  in  the  House 
of  Commons. In  theory,  the  hierarchical  power  of  landowner  over 
worker  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  mixture  of  interests  in 
Parliament  would  prevent  the  new  largest  interest,  the  workers,  from 
taking  over. 

But  we  now  know  that  nature  abhors  a  non-hierarchical 
organisation.  A  new  hierarchy  sprang  up  based  on  the  political  party, 
which  until  then  had  been  a  very  loosely  organised  structure.  This 
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supports  this  book’s  major  thesis  that  hierarchy  is  in  itself  an 
autonomous  living  entity. 

It  wasn’t  until  1910  that  sociologist  Robert  Michels,  invoked  the 
‘iron  law  of  oligarchy’  to  explain  why  politicians  had  failed  to 
represent  the  workers  who  put  them  in  power.  He  recognised  that 
the  hierarchical  vacuum  left  by  the  formerly  dominant  interests 
would  be  quickly  filled: 

In  order  to  maintain  and  extend  their  influence  they  [the 
leaders  of  parties  representing  newly-enfranchised  workers] 
must  command  support  from  a  mass  following.  Hence  they 
will  continue  to  oppose  other  elements  of  the  ruling  strata  such 
as  business  and  the  aristocracy.  The  objective,  however,  of  the 
mass-based  elite  is  to  replace  the  power  of  one  [property- 
owning]  minority  with  that  of  another,  themselves.*^ 

Among  the  contenders  for  the  replacement  mUng  elite  was  Karl  Marx 
with  his  authoritarian  brand  of  communism.  Michels,  writing  in  1 91 0, 
couldn’t  know  just  how  badly  that  would  turn  out. 

In  1867,  when  the  franchise  was  widened  in  Britain,  the  iron  law 
of  oligarchy  was  not  understood.  The  proponents  of  the  wider 
franchise  did  not  see  how  hierarchical  control  could  possibly  survive 
the  reduction  in  power  of  the  various  tiers  of  fox-hunting  privilege. 

The  new  political  leaders  quickly  worked  out  how  they  could 
preserve  their  own  power  and  patronage  after  the  widening  of  the 
franchise.  In  the  event  there  was  only  a  brief  democratic  honeymoon 
before  political  parties  began  to  demand  and  reward  absolute  loyalty 
from  their  acolytes.  Members  stopped  voting  for  their  principles  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  ‘Party  unity’  took  priority  over  ideas.  It  is 
not  therefore  so  paradoxical  that  the  politician  who  legislated  for  the 
widening  of  the  franchise  —  Disraeli  -  was  a  Conservative  who  up 
until  then  had  served  the  ‘landed  interest’  in  the  Commons.  Why 
should  he  worry  that  his  widening  of  the  franchise  would  strip  his 
former  patrons  of  their  power,  when  he  could  be  confident  that  he 
could  step  in  to  fill  the  hierarchical  vacuum  and  exercise  the 
patronage  himself?  He  would  now  be  the  organ-grinder  instead  of 
the  monkey.  Even  though  he  lost  the  next  General  Election,  his 
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party’s  power  over  its  members  was  now  secure.  Two  major  parties 
would  from  then  on  share  power  alternately  between  them, 
perpetuating  the  illusion  of  democratic  government.  The  parties 
together  passed  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  candidates  could  put 
their  party  affiliation  on  the  ballot,  and  then  obliged  them  to  do  so. 
This  channelled  the  vote  to  the  party,  not  the  person. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  of  the  proponents  of  a  widened  franchise, 
except  for  power-mongers  like  Disraeli,  would  have  yearned  for 
candidate  selection  by  party  elites,  high  expenditure  on  election 
campaigns,  strict  party  loyalty  rewarded  by  ministerial  posts  and 
honours  and  sinecures  in  the  House  of  Lords,  trained  career 
politicians,  and  simplistic  political  ideologies.  They  would  have  been 
horrified  that  the  final  achievement  of  the  oligarchy  in  Britain  is  the 
evil  most  feared  by  the  founding  fathers:  totally  centralised 
government  without  checks  and  balances. 

The  democratic  honeymoon 

The  1867  electoral  reform  led  to  a  transitory  democracy,  more 
representative  than  before,  and  with  checks  and  balances  restraining 
the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  general  election  in 
which  working  men  voted  came  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
government  that  came  to  power  lasted  until  1874.  It  is  called  a 
‘Dberal’  government  but  the  use  of  the  capital  letter  did  not  then 
signify  that  it  was  a  single  organised  party.  The  word  then  meant  an 
informal  alliance  of  progressive  parties  against  the  mainstream 
Conservatives.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  were  often  referred  to  as 
Dberal  Whigs,  Dberal  Radicals,  and  Dberal  Conservatives  (as  the 
new  Prime  Minister,  Gladstone,  was  officially  described  at  the  time). 
Gladstone  chose  his  cabinet  to  be  a  representative  sample  of  all 
shades  of  ‘progressive’  thought,  from  landed  aristocrats  (the 
majority)  to  Radicals.  For  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  even  chose 
a  sworn  enemy  of  the  expanded  franchise,  who  had  wrecked 
Gladstone’s  earlier  attempt  to  introduce  it.  The  Liberal  Party  had  no 
national  organisation  or  even  membership,  and  had  no  equivalent  to 
Disraeli's  Conservative  Whip,  John  Gorst. 
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Gladstone  was  incapable  of  rewarding  loyalty  by  patronage.  He 
was  committed  to  opening  the  Civil  Service  to  competitive  entry; 
previously  this  had  been  the  preferred  way  of  awarding  sinecures  to 
the  family  members  of  loyal  followers.  Apart  from  a  few  paid 
ministerial  posts,  he  only  had  honours  to  give,  and  even  these  he 
tended  to  share  on  a  representative  basis. 

Deprived  of  both  carrot  and  stick  for  promoting  party  unity,  and 
with  a  Cabinet  chosen  to  represent  all  the  shades  of  thought  other 
than  the  reactionary,  this  government  is  widely  considered  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  ever  to  hold  office. 

This  brief  honeymoon  of  democracy  also  enabled  non¬ 
landowning  provincial  businessmen  to  win  local  elections  and  to 
solve  social  problems,  financing  their  schemes  by  mnning  profitable 
local  public  service  utilities  providing  piped  water  and  gas.  A  Local 
Government  Board  Act  in  1871  allowed  devolution  to  elected 
municipal  authorities  of  taxing,  borrowing,  and  spending  powers 
previously  monopolised  by  central  government.  This  followed  James 
Madison’s  ‘subsidiarity’  formula  for  avoiding  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  political  parties.  The  increased  muscle  of  more 
than  400  local  authorities  allowed  them  to  launch  a  financially 
sustainable  welfare  state.  PubHcly-funded  secular  state  education 
began,  together  with  services  such  as  the  regulation  of  food  and 
trading  standards. 

The  Radical  MP  James  Stansfeld  (one  of  two  Radicals  in  the 
Cabinet)  became  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He 
succeeded,  against  many  vested  interests,  in  transferring 
responsibility  for  public  health  from  central  government  to  local 
authorities.  The  astonishing  results  achieved  then,  most  evident  in 
increased  life  expectancy,  have  never  been  matched.*^  His  1875 
Public  Health  Act  is  an  example  of  a  creative  compromise  between 
the  opposed  interests  of  exploitative  landowners  and  exploited 
landless  workers.  Instead  of  confiscating  and  redistributing  the  land, 
as  James  Madison  feared,  the  democratic  legislature  allowed  the 
aristocratic  Great  Estates  to  keep  their  vast  urban  property  empires 
on  condition  that  they  upgraded  them  with  proper  sanitation  for  their 
tenants.  Those  who  did  not  believe  it  would  be  profitable  lost  their 
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property  to  compulsory  purchase  and  slum  clearance.  Those 
landowners  who  yielded  to  the  wisdom  of  the  group  are  now  Britain’s 
richest  families. 

The  parties  grab  power 

John  Adams  and  John  Stuart  Mill  both  foresaw  that  a  national 
representative  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons  could  get  ideas 
above  its  station.  Adams  even  predicted  that  it  could  legislate 
elections  out  of  existence  and  make  its  own  privileges  hereditary: 

A  single  assembly  is  apt  to  grow  ambitious,  and  after  a  time 
will  not  hesitate  to  vote  itself  perpetual.  This  was  one  fault  of 
the  Long  Parliament;  but  more  remarkably  of  Holland,  whose 
assembly  first  voted  themselves  from  annual  to  septennial, 
then  for  life,  and  after  a  course  of  years,  that  all  vacancies 
happening  by  death  or  otherwise,  should  be  filled  by 
themselves,  without  any  application  to  constituents  at  all. 

Mill  agreed  with  this  pessimism,  noting  ‘the  evil  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  any  holder  of  power,  whether  an  individual  or  an 
assembly,  by  the  consciousness  of  having  only  themselves  to  consult’. 
The  US  founders  therefore  designed  a  second  legislative  assembly, 
the  Senate,  mainly  to  act  as  a  champion  for  the  States,  who  had 
surrendered  some  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  also  convenient  to  give  it  a  more  general 
legislative  role,  to  ‘cool  down’  the  legislation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (in  George  Washington’s  words). 

Mill  did  not  think  that  a  second  assembly  was  as  important  for 
Britain,  thought  he  did  accept  that  one  was  needed.  His  reluctance 
was  understandable  in  that  the  existing  second  chamber,  the 
anachronistic  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  was  clearly  not  suited  to  the 
task. 

It  only  took  45  years  for  the  new  House  of  Commons  to  remove 
the  power  of  the  landowner-dominated  House  of  Lords.  This 
reduced  stiU  further  the  power  of  property,  but  it  began  the  removal 
of  checks  and  balances  that  could  have  held  back  the  greed  for  power 
of  the  political  party  hierarchies. 
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Since  then  Britain's  central  government  of  the  majority  mUng 
party  of  the  day  has  also  taken  back  virtually  all  the  powers  devolved 
in  1871  to  those  successful  municipalities.  The  details  can  be  found 
in  the  unwelcome  report  submitted  to  the  government  in  2012  by  the 
industrialist  and  former  Conservative  minister  Michael  Heseltine.** 

The  coup  that  gave  victory  to  the  iron  law  of  oligarchy  in  Britain 
was  the  1984  Rates  Act's  abolition  of  the  local  value-based  property 
tax  that  was  financing  the  welfare  state.  Hardly  anything  needs  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  UK’s  previous  regular-revaluation  local  property 
tax  except  that  a  form  of  it  has  long  been  in  use  in  every  other 
developed  country.*®  All  independent  experts  advise  Britain  to  return 
to  it.  The  stimulus  for  its  abolition  was  that  local  politicians  in 
Liverpool  in  the  1980s  were  using  their  financial  power  to  modify  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  majority  party  in  Parliament. 

A  local  property  tax  based  on  regular  revaluation  of  each 
developed  property  gives  the  local  authority  in  other  countries,  and 
previously  in  Britain,  the  financial  ability  to  improve  the  public  realm 
and  public  services.  Improvements  are  self-financing  by  the  increased 
tax  yield  from  whichever  properties  increase  in  value  as  a  result. 
British  political  parties  have  agreed  to  abandon  this  world-standard 
local  tax  and  replace  it  with  higher  national  taxes  on  labour  and  on 
property  sales,  which  are  much  more  expensive  to  collect  and  which 
reduce  labour  mobility.  Every  decision  about  major  local  investment 
in  the  public  realm  must  now  be  made  by  the  ruling  majority  party  in 
Whitehall.  The  estimate  of  ^lOObn  of  the  extra  annual  cost  of 
administration  is  derived  from  the  difference  between  the  UK  and 
the  US  in  tax  as  a  proportion  of  national  income. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  England  is  too  small  to  warrant  devolution 
of  tax-raising  powers,  the  tiny  US  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  a 
population  and  surface  area  comparable  to  Gloucestershire  and  has 
forty  different  municipalities  which  set  their  own  annual  property  tax 
rates  and  regularly  revalue  properties. 

Although  there  are  different  parties  controlling  UK  local 
authorities,  local  democracy  is  only  a  facade  because  their  finances 
are  dictated  by  the  majority  power  in  Parliament  in  London.  The 
central  government  doesn’t  have  the  localised  knowledge  or  the 
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capacity  to  wield  the  power  it  has  sequestered,  but  the  ruling  party 
benefits  from  the  fact  that  nobody  else  can  wield  it  against  them. 
Central  government  has  myopic  vision  and  few  real  levers  of  power 
available  to  it,  other  than  its  monopoly  of  the  tax  yield.  Its  only  close 
contact  with  the  ‘industrial  heardand’  is  with  London  financiers. 
Unsurprisingly,  a  faction  came  to  power  in  Whitehall  that  could  offer 
a  purely  fiscal  plan  to  fill  the  policy  vacuum.  This  faction  proposed 
to  reduce  state  spending  per  head  of  the  population  on  the  hypothesis 
that  businesses  could  better  provide  public  services.  The  unchecked, 
unbalanced  power  of  Parliament  could  just  as  easily  have  been  used 
to  impose  a  Marxist  vision.  There  may  be  such  a  vision  waiting  in  the 
wings  for  the  inevitable  'swing  of  the  pendulum'. 

The  US  presidential  election  process  illustrates  the  hidden  danger 
of  executive  rule  by  the  majority  political  party,  which  has  now 
become  commonplace.  The  worst  of  it  is  not  that  the  45th  President 
was  elected  with  ‘only’  48.5  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  but  that 
with  the  same  turnout  in  each  state  he  could  have  been  elected  by  as 
little  as  22  per  cent.  That  election  involved  only  two  realistic  party 
candidates;  with  three  candidates  who  split  the  vote,  the  nuclear 
launch  codes  could  have  been  entmsted  to  someone  chosen  by  fewer 
than  1 5  per  cent  of  the  population  and  opposed  by  85  per  cent.  The 
starkest  warning  comes  from  Chile,  where  in  1970  President  Salvador 
AUende  was  elected  with  36  per  cent  in  a  three-way  contest.  This 
victory  gave  AUende  an  apparently  ‘democratic’  mandate  to  turn  the 
country  into  a  satelUte  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  result,  predictably, 
was  an  undeclared  ‘dirty’  civil  war  in  which  thousands  of  Uves  were 
lost. 

Ebb  tide  for  the  oligarchy 

Not  everything  is  going  the  hierarchy’s  way.  In  Britain,  the  two  main 
parties  are  losing  their  grip  on  their  traditional  voters.  A  series  of 
mistakes  has  exposed  an  unfortunate  by-product  of  party  unity:  the 
exclusion  of  wisdom  from  policy-making.  To  hide  the  lack  of 
reasoning  ability,  referenda  have  become  more  and  more  frequent, 
having  long  been  thought  to  have  been  excluded  by  the  (unwritten) 
British  Constitution.^®  The  final  demonstration  that  referenda  were 
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being  used  to  disguise  the  inability  of  political  parties  to  make  policy, 
despite  having  abrogated  the  power  to  do  so  from  Parliament,  came 
with  the  June  2016  referendum  on  whether  to  leave  the  European 
Union.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  could  only  see  this  multidimensional 
question  in  terms  of  which  answer  —  yes  or  no  —  would  be  more  likely 
to  increase  their  personal  popularity  and  boost  their  chances  of  rising 
in  their  party  hierarchy. 

Most  of  the  electors  have  pressing  demands  on  their  time  which 
prevent  them  from  studying,  for  example,  the  minutiae  of 
international  trade  treaties.  Delegating  to  them  the  divisive  question 
of  whether  Britain  should  withdraw  from  the  European  Union 
(‘Brexit’)  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  gave  us  a 
representative  assembly.  Each  of  the  major  parties  blamed  the  other 
either  for  allowing  the  referendum  or  for  not  campaigning  strongly 
enough  for  the  status  quo.  The  predictably  slender  majority  result  of 
the  referendum  has  aggravated  divisions  in  the  country,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  an  opposite  referendum  result  could  have  calmed  them. 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  for  the  wisdom  of  the  group  making  itself 
known  by  a  careful  study  and  report,  Brexit  was  it.  The  stated 
positions  of  leading  British  parties  are  distrusted  throughout  Britain 
and  Europe.  These  positions  are  clearly  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
continue  to  serve  the  majority  (however  slender)  of  their  constituents 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  not  to  cut  short  their  own  careers.  A 
decision  from  a  non-partisan  parliament  made  up  of  a  representative 
sample  of  the  population  would  be  incontestable  both  in  Europe  and 
at  home,  even  if  it  rejected  the  referendum  result.  Not  that  such  a 
parliament  would  have  allowed  a  referendum  which  was  an 
unmistakable  admission  that  he  assembly  is  neither  capable  nor 
representative  of  the  population. 

Other  changes  that  threaten  the  survival  of  the  unique  British 
party  oligarchy  are  the  Localism  and  Welfare  Reform  Acts  of 
2011/12,  which  enable  local  authorities  to  set  and  spend  property 
taxes  at  any  level,  subject  to  local  referendum.  No  authority  has  done 
so  yet,  because  they  are  dominated  by  the  two  centralist  parties. 
Other  parties  can  now  campaign  in  local  elections  on  a  promise  to 
use  the  new  powers  to  finance  the  welfare  state,  as  happened  in  1868. 
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Recreating  a  representative  assembly 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  for  recreating  a  representative 
assembly:  a  written  constitution,  proportional  representation  of 
smaller  parties,  and  selection  of  MPs  by  lot  (‘sortition’)  like  a  trial  jury. 
But  the  chances  of  such  a  constitutional  change  are  slender.  It  would 
require  today’s  legislators  to  give  up  their  prospects  of  holding 
absolute  power.  Even  if  they  felt  obliged  to  yield  to  democratic 
pressure,  they  would  have  to  inflict  yet  more  consultations  and 
referenda  on  a  weary  electorate.  They  would  naturally  campaign 
against  acceptance  as  they  did  in  2011  during  the  Alternative  Vote 
referendum. 

One  way  that  voters  could  produce  a  representative,  deliberative 
assembly  would  be  to  cast  their  votes  tactically  for  the  third-party 
candidate  who  stands  the  best  chance  of  winning  against  the  two 
leading  parties.  A  relatively  small  number  of  third-party  MPs  would 
be  enough  to  force  the  two  biggest  parties  to  abandon  its  pre¬ 
packaged  ‘policies’  and  instead  negotiate  legislation  in  Parliament,  in 
public,  exposing  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  group.  A  similar  tactical  vote 
against  the  centralist  parties  in  local  authority  elections  could  hand 
control  to  groups  who  can  use  the  Localism  Act  to  restore  local 
democratic  tax-setting  powers.  Either  development  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  majority. 

The  recent  experience  of  the  British  electorate  may  make  them 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  tactical  voting.  In  the  2017  general  election 
the  votes  declined  sharply  for  those  candidates  who  did  not  have  a 
serious  chance  of  winning.  Many  voters  chose,  instead  of  ‘voting  for 
what  they  believe  in’,  to  vote  for  the  opponent  of  their  most  disliked 
party.  Many  who  voted  for  the  official  opposition  would  not  like  that 
party  to  come  to  power  but  wiU  be  satisfied  that  they  denied  the 
mkng  party  an  overall  majority.  It  will  be  logical  for  them  to  vote  next 
time  for  a  third  party.  There  is  little  chance  of  a  British  government 
being  held  hostage  by  extremist  coalition  parmers,  because  there  are 
few  extremist  politicians,  pardy  thanks  to  hate  speech  legislation 
which  other  countries  lack. 
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This  suggestion  of  tactical  voting  recognises  that  the  population 
is  now  so  large  that  one  person’s  vote  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
partisan  policy-making  in  parliament.  It  is  more  sensible  to  use  the 
vote  to  elect  a  representative  assembly,  a  miniature  portrait  of  the 
population  as  POTUS2  John  Adams  put  it,  soon  to  become  wiser  by 
their  free  deliberations  untrammelled  by  party  oligarchy-imposed 
ideology.  As  now,  the  voters  will  be  free  to  contact  their 
representatives  and  try  to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  argument, 
which  is  a  more  effective  way  of  influencing  decisions  than  mere 
voting. 

If  leading  British  intellectuals  like  Anthony  Trollope  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  were  so  in  favour  of  true  representative  democracy  when 
the  vote  was  given  to  working  men,  why  didn’t  they  promote  the 
system  of  tactical  voting  proposed  here?  There  are  several  reasons, 
including  that  there  were  few  candidates  for  parliament.  The  job  was 
unpaid,  and  the  non-returnable  deposit  was  high  by  today’s 
standards.  On  top  of  that  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  public  servants  who  administered  the  election.  Many 
constituencies  in  parliamentary  elections  were  therefore  uncontested. 
The  full  evils  of  the  party  system  were  slow  to  emerge.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  depths  of  voter  discontent  and  parliamentary 
incompetence  have  become  apparent. 

A  word  from  the  honeybees 

The  representative  assembly  won’t  be  an  exact  portrait,  of  course. 
We  can  hope,  though,  that  when  policy-making  moves  back  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  stranglehold  of  party  hierarchies  is 
broken,  a  better  class  of  candidate  will  step  forward.  The  job  will  be 
more  attractive  to  older  people  with  life  experience  than  to  young 
people  seeking  a  career  in  a  hierarchical  organisation.  There  is  a 
parallel  with  the  remarkable  decision-making  of  the  honeybee  swarm 
when  it  is  making  the  life-or-death  decision  about  which  available 
nook  or  cranny  to  use  as  its  new  home.  The  small  number  of  female 
‘scout  bees’  who  manage  to  argue  their  different  proposals  and 
achieve  a  consensus  are  older  than  the  average  bee,  and  have  spent 
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more  time  foraging  than  the  stay-at-home  (also  female)  ‘hive  bees’ 
who  do  the  housekeeping. 

The  research  on  honeybee  decision-making  has  been  summarised 
by  Tom  Seeley,  author  of  Honejbee  Democracy.  One  point  needs 
clarifying  in  Seeley’s  analogy  between  human  politics  and  that  of 
bees.  He  says  that  the  bee  swarm  ‘practices  the  form  of  democracy 
known  as  direct  democracy,  in  which  individuals  within  a  community 
who  choose  to  participate  in  its  decision-making  do  so  personally 
rather  than  through  representatives.’  This  conclusion  conflicts  with 
his  evidence.  'Direct  democracy’  means  referenda,  as  in  ancient 
Athens  where  every  free  man  could  vote  for  a  policy.  But  Tom 
Seeley’s  research  shows  that  most  bees  do  not  participate  in  the 
decision-making  about  their  future  home  other  than  by  allowing  the 
self-selected  scout  bees  to  decide  for  them.  It  is  the  small  number  of 
scout  bees,  once  they  reach  consensus  in  their  own  assembly,  who 
push  the  swarm  into  flight  using  audible  signals  and  physical 
prodding.®'  In  their  democratic  process,  therefore,  the  bees  rely  on  a 
representative  assembly. 

The  scout  bees  are  not  exacdy  a  miniature  portrait  of  the  whole 
swarm;  they  are  a  more  accurate  portrait  of  that  older  part  of  the 
population  which  has  extensive  experience  of  foraging  for  pollen  and 
nectar  and  of  communicating  the  results  of  their  expeditions  to  the 
masses  through  their  ‘bee  dances’.  The  experience  and  their  well- 
practiced  communication  skills  ensures  that  the  entire  swarm  always 
ends  up  in  the  best  new  home  site,  as  Seeley  and  others  have 
conclusively  demonstrated.  Admirers  of  the  honeybee  are  keen  to 
portray  the  democracy  of  the  honeybee  as  superior  to  our  current 
unrepresentative  democracy.  To  do  so,  though,  it  is  not  necessary  or 
accurate  to  describe  the  honeybee  process  as  ‘direct  democracy’.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  ‘representative  democracy’  in  the  proper  sense  used  by 
US  President  John  Adams  and  British  politician  and  philosopher 
John  Stuart  MiU. 

Channelling  the  wisdom  of  the  swarm 

Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  bees  in  the  swarm  do  not  have  the 
observational  skills  or  long  experience  of  the  scouts,  who  can 
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measure  up  a  cavity’s  floor  plan,  volume,  distance  and  orientation  to 
the  sun.  The  only  chance  that  the  mass  of  the  honeybee  population 
has  to  exercise  the  wisdom  of  the  group  in  the  search  for  the  new 
home  is  to  decide  to  leave  the  choice  to  a  representative  group. 

Similarly,  human  voters  in  a  proper  system  of  representational 
democracy  will  only  exercise  the  wisdom  of  the  group  once,  by 
choosing  between  candidates  not  on  the  policy  proposals  of  their 
parties  but  on  the  need  for  wide  representation.  The  representative 
assembly  would  not  be  a  ‘dream  government’,  but  it  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  containing  one,  given  the  generous  number  of  650 
Members  of  Parliament.  This  is  where  the  second  layer  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  group  would  kick  in,  as  it  does  in  other  assemblies  of  this  size. 
POTUS2  John  Adams  put  it  well  in  his  Thoughts  on  Government^  a 
document  that  is  stiU  widely  admired  by  political  theorists.  Adams 
foresaw  that  the  representative  assembly  would  be  too  large  to 
exercise  executive  power  because  of  its  lack  of  speed  and  secrecy.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  a  ‘council’,  or  what  we  would  call  a  cabinet, 
be  chosen  from  within  it: 

Let  the  representative  assembly  then  elect  by  ballot,  from 
among  themselves  or  their  constituents,  or  both,  a  distinct 
assembly,  which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  will  call  a 
council.  It  may  consist  of  any  number  you  please,  say  twenty 
or  thirty,  and  should  have  a  free  and  independent  exercise  of 
its  judgment  . .  .^^ 

The  wisdom  of  the  650-member  representative  group  would  cause 
them  to  empower  this  council  if  only  to  have  people  to  blame  and  to 
dismiss  if  things  go  wrong.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  predict  its  other 
decisions.  Restoring  the  flnancial  power  of  the  British  local 
authorities  would  seem  to  be  in  its  interest,  to  share  the  workload  and 
show  a  sudden  dramatic  improvement  in  the  population’s  finances 
and  wellbeing.  The  Victorian  local  government  infrastructure  has  not 
been  destroyed.  It  is  there  in  mothballs,  equipped  with  two  elected 
councillors  per  ward  and  the  latest  information  technology  for 
collecting  property  tax  so  that  other  taxes  can  be  reduced.  This  local 
tax  technology  is  at  present  spinning  its  wheels  collecting  minute 
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amounts  of  regressive  property  tax,  favouring  private  billionaire 
investors. 

Right  place,  fight  time 

Britain  has  advantages  that  other  countries  can  only  dream  of  It  has 
a  temperate  climate,  the  international  standard  language,  easily 
defendable  borders,  rigorous  gun  control,  a  compact  and  highly 
mobile  work  force,  and  an  obedient  population  which  enjoys  paying 
taxes  and  prefers  symbolic  medals  and  tides  to  bribes.  For  recreadon 
and  health,  it  has  a  remarkable  network  of  public  footpath  rights-of- 
way  over  private  land.  It  has  strong  laws  against  hate  speech  and 
incitement  to  murder  —  strangely  enough  absent  in  the  US  because  of 
consdtudonal  freedom  of  speech.  Instead  of  measuring  itself  against 
the  average  developed  country,  Britain  can  aim  to  become  an  outlier, 
beyond  Switzerland  or  Norway,  by  dismantling  the  last  vesdge  of 
hierarchy  in  its  governmental  decision-making. 

The  performance  of  Britain’s  poUdcal  parties  has  recendy  been  so 
poor  that  the  bar  is  set  very  low  for  an  alternative  arrangement  to 
show  an  improvement.  More  than  half  of  the  electorate  now  refuses 
to  honour  the  parties  with  a  serious  vote.  The  number  of  MPs  with 
varied  real-life  working  experience  has  reached  an  aU-time  low,  while 
the  number  of  retired,  experienced  and  actively  public-spirited 
citizens  is  greater  than  ever.  Science  is  on  the  side  of  change.  New 
evidence  from  our  evolutionary  past  and  from  modern  experiments 
show  that  the  wisdom  of  the  group  is  amazingly  effective  in  problem¬ 
solving.®^  We  now  know  that  gathering  and  exercising  the  wisdom  of 
the  group  comes  naturally  to  humans.  It  is,  as  pointed  out  in  earlier 
chapters,  the  only  thing  that  the  human  brain  was  designed  for.  Might 
as  well  take  advantage. 

Even  the  major  parties  seem  to  be  realising  that  they  have  painted 
themselves  into  a  corner  in  their  acquisition  of  useless  power.  After 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  advised  the  two  parties  to  work 
together  to  navigate  the  Brexit  quagmire,  a  Cabinet  minister  rebuked 
him.  But  then  the  Prime  Minister  herself  invited  the  opposition  to 
make  policy  suggestions  on  the  subject.  The  leader  of  the  opposition 
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replied  by  simply  sending  her  a  copy  of  his  election  manifesto. 
Nobody,  it  seems,  even  wants  the  gig  any  more. 

Constitutional  experts  agree  that  the  parties  have  transferred 
power  from  Parliament  to  the  government  of  the  day.  They  have 
similarly  transferred  power  from  local  councils  to  central 
government.  There  is  no  longer  any  legislative  body  where  different 
interest  groups  can  debate  and  compromise,  which  was  the  whole 
point  of  democratic  government.  Even  before  that  second  coup 
against  local  government,  the  late  Conservative  Chancellor  Lord 
Hailsham  said  that  Britain  had  become  a  unique  example  of  an 
‘elective  dictatorship’.  ‘It  is  idle  to  pretend,’  he  added,  ‘that  such  a 
system  is  rational,  necessary,  or  just’ 

We  should,  paradoxically,  be  grateful  that  Britain,  in  its  peaceful 
way,  has  managed  to  disempower  every  institution  that  could  control 
the  ruling  party’s  lust  for  power.  We  have  shown  the  world  where 
democratically-elected  absolute  power  leads.  Brexit  has  been  like  the 
awakening  from  a  dream.  A  mHng  party  with  too  many  aspiring 
leaders  could  only  make  a  huge  geopolitical  decision  by  a  referendum 
that  was  effectively  the  flip  of  a  coin. 

In  its  first  session,  a  proper  representative  assembly  can  harvest 
plentiful  low-hanging  fmit  by  reversing  party-serving  legislation  that 
has  accumulated  over  more  than  a  century.  The  unchecked  power 
that  the  political  parties  have  usurped  can  be  remorselessly  turned 
against  them  by  a  representative  House  of  Commons.  Never  will  so 
many  no-brainer  reform  opportunities  have  been  presented  to  a 
legislature  so  fuUy  empowered  to  take  advantage  of  them.  It  will 
become  apparent  that  the  decline  which  has  been  blamed  on  debts 
run  up  in  wars  that  Britain  fought  to  defend  others,  or  loss  of  Empire, 
was  instead  due  to  the  political  parties’  inexorable  accumulation  of 
power  and  patronage. 


There  will  be  voters  who  prefer  ‘strong  leadership’  to  representative 
democracy,  even  after  the  Brexit  issue  showed  how  illusory  this 
leadership  is.  These  voters  must  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  They  may  see  two  political  parties  and  their  leadership 
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struggles  as  the  very  embodiment  of  democracy,  even  though  the 
franchise  was  given  to  workers  pardy  to  eradicate  that  malign  pattern. 
The  prospect  of  the  decline  of  the  two-party  system  may  induce 
neurosis,  as  with  the  decline  of  marriage  or  the  blasphemy  and 
homosexuality  laws.  The  evoludon  to  representadve  government  by 
simple  use  of  universal  franchise,  proposed  above,  will  allow  a 
gradual  change  in  the  nadonal  culture. 

If  Britain  does  not  choose  to  vote  tacdcaUy  for  a  more 
representative  government,  it  will  only  be  because  the  proposal  does 
not  reflect  the  wisdom  of  the  group  and  does  not  therefore  deserve 
to  replace  current  arrangements.  This  book’s  bee-dance  pointing  in 
that  direction  may  not  have  been  in  vain,  however.  It  can  be  a 
yardstick  by  which  to  judge  a  better  system  of  recreating  the  tme 
democracy  for  which  our  electoral  system  and  humanity  itself 
evolved,  and  of  harnessing  the  wisdom  of  the  group. 
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